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BP’s Merit Award to Designers 

How To Use Adhesives 

Photo-composition: Evolution or Revolution 
Selecting Your, Stripping Materials 

The Causes of Spoilage 

Preparation of Mathematies Copy 


A Synthesis in Science 
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A UNIQUE PAPER 
FOR PUBLISHERS’ VOLUMES 


WarrENn’s 1854 is a mellow Machine Finish paper with a warm color 
that sets it apart from the common classifications of Machine Finish 
and English Finish papers. 

WarREN’S 1854 is manufactured in three different bulks and finishes 
to meet specific needs of publishers of books. The range of standard 


finishes, weights and bulks is as follows: 


BULKS PER INCH 




















BASIS | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 | 70 | 75 | 80 
1854 Regular 688 | 586 | 528 | 480 | 440 | 406 | 378 | 352 330 
1854 Medium 720 640 576 §24 | 480 444 | 412 | 384 | 360 
1854 Plate 740 | 702 632 574 | 526 | 486 | 450] 420)| 394 











BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


REG. U.S. PAT. Ofe 






Printing Papers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 


For further information, please write headquarters: 


S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts 

























































You can turn out twice as much production on the Smyth No. 18 
Booksewer because it accommodates books up to 9” (trim size) two-up. 
This machine will handle all jobs within the range of 3” x 31/4” to 
1014” x 18” and operates efficiently at speeds up to 75 signatures per 
minute. The No. 18 is equipped throughout with adjustable 

needle blocks. so that the stitches — adjustable in multiples of 

5/18 of an inch — may be correctly positioned to suit the work . . . 


an important advantage in “two-up” sewing. 


Besides its unusual flexibility, the Smyth No. 18 sews a tight book. 
This not only insures maximum stability in the finished 

product, but makes the operations subsequent to sewing less 
troublesome. For complete details on this efficient, versatile 


booksewing machine, write for our illustrated bulletin. 


E. C. FULLER CO., New York, 28 Reade Street; Chicago, 720 So. Dearborn Street 
SMYTH-HORNE LTD., 6, Queen Square, London W. C. 1, England 














MANUFACTURING CO. e HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S.A. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
IN BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 

















Spanish 
Basket, 


First of all, you'll see a difference in the quality... 
a richer appearance in book colors and grains that will 


last through the years for the proud graduate. 


You'll see a difference in your shop, too . . just the 


right pliability for easier working . . and takes a clean sharp 


embossing or stamping. Drop us a card .. we'll 
be glad to send samples of KERATOL.. 


the oldest name in bookbinding! 


PHILADELPHIA | Wines Cf es 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. dati ae gi Ee 
1427 Vine St. Pde ; ‘ts ‘a 


Ostrich Alligator Box Calf 


cueenan TEXTILEATHER 


PLASTICS DIVISION OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Tt T 


Generai Tire 


shatter Company TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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HOURS 


Performance like this is typical of the SHERIDAN 24" END 
FEED CASEMAKER. With a size range from 5!/2" x 51/5" 

up to 15" x 24", and an operating speed of 24 to 45 cases per 
minute, the SHERIDAN END FEED CASEMAKER not 


only produces more cases than any other casemaker 


on the market, but accommodates practically every size de- 
sired. For the first time in one operation half bound 


cases can be made from three webs of cloth or paper. 


nt method of turning out 
“production capacit 

ility of SHERIDAN CASE- 

worthy of investigation. 





BOOKBINDER: Case- 

Trimmers, Smashers, 

ers, Backliners, Stamping 
ei sses. 








An inquiry addressed to the office 
nearest you will bring a descrip- 

tion bulletin on SHERIDAN CASE- 
MAKERS, or any special data 

you may request. 





1.0.¢0.0. SHERIDAN 0. 


135 Lafayette St., New York 13 


ass. 52/54 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, England; 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, TL 
24701 Crenshaw Blvd., Torrance, Calif. 
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Efficiency if wasted 


is like a hole in yo 


pocketbook! 


The solution to wasted efficiency may well be termed 

“QUALITY”’, as in the making of books with a quality 

binders board. DAVEY BINDERS BOARD has earned 

a wide known reputation for quality. It is easily BE THRIFTY... 
handled in the shop; micro-measured thicknesses _.. BUY QUALITY 
and solid smooth surfaces aiding fast, accurate pro- 

ductions. Then finally it is substantial in endowing 

a book with longer life and usefulness. In use and in 


ee. wo 
results you’ll like DAVEY BINDERS BOARD. | ec DAVEY ee) i 


J RED LABEL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


VE BINDERS BOARD 


THE DAVEY COMPANY 


164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City 8, N. J. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 
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WORLD NEWS 
England: The Printing, Packaging and 
Allied Trades Research Assn. (PAT- 
RA) has been criticized for setting ‘its 
sights too low’ and being ‘too much 
concerned with the trivialities of print- 
ing’ when it should be investigating the 
‘major developments’ in the industry. 
West Germany: Publication of the 
oficial American German-language 
daily newspaper Die Neue Zeitung in 
he western zone of Berlin has ceased. 
The official American point of view is 
no longer presented to German readers. 
India: The photo litho printing press 
in New Delhi, which was started after 
the war as a small unit with machinery 
obtained from surplus stores, is being 
reorganized and expanded and will 
soon be one of the best equipped offset 
presses in India. It is the only Govern- 
ment offset press in the country for 
printing books, pamphlets, and other 


materials in one or more colors. 
Printing World 


NEW EQUIPMENT 

More accurate control and a permanent 
record of press production are possible 
with an improved rate recorder, the 
Tetco Type R-500, made by Electric 
Tachometer Corp., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

A phototypesetier for Chinese has 
been perfected at Yale University. Any 
of 10,000 characters, when selected from 
index on lower drum, is automatically 
photographed from upper drum nega- 
tive. A foot pedal controls the process 
and actuates the camera. Developed 
film can be cut to size for making any 
kind of plate. 

With a newly-developed device, the 
levelness of composing surfaces and 
press beds can be checked with accu- 
racy in a few minutes. A dial microme- 
ter, riding on the upper edge of a rail, 
indicates any deviation in the surface 
upon which the .device is _ placed. 
Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, may offer the device commer- 
cially. 

Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp.’s Scan-A-Graver, which makes 
plastic halftone and line plates direct 
from original copy, is now capable of 
producing reverse line cuts at the flick 
of a switch. 

Unique nozzle design in a new anti- 
offset spray gun permits covering a 42” 
sheet when the gun is placed only 12” 
away. This cuts down the amount of 
mist that scatters through the shop, 
according to manufacturer, Paasche Air- 
brush Co. 


Inland Printer 





Sraphic arts ligest 


DRY OFFSET 
ATF manufactures two presses, with 
17”x 22” and 22”x29” sheet sizes, 
which are capable of printing wet and 
dry offset. There are approximately 
550 of these machines in the field today. 

The process has some distinct print- 
ing advantages: stronger color, greater 
paper selection, smoother ink lay, pho- 
toengraving with shallow depths, great- 
er press speeds, longer runs, combina- 
tion plate printing, simplified press op- 
erations, and use of a dual machine 


with standard equipment and supplies. 
Modern Lithography 


MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY 


As a tool of management procedure 
there’s nothing like the intergroup con- 
ference of department heads. Sociol- 
ogists have a name for it—the inter- 
correlation of ideas. But in the print- 
ing industry it stands for a practical 
purpose: to smooth out the wrinkles 
that keep cropping up continually as a 
bottleneck for improved production. 

Plant organization at Heidingsfed 
Ptg. Corp., Milltown, N. J., is scien- 
tifically drawn up with a line extending 
from the boss down to the kid who 
warms the pot for the Linotypes. The 
chart delegates authority and under this 
plan it is comparatively simple to as- 
semble together key executives when- 
ever a problem crops up and to track 
it down to its proper source. 

Conferences are usually called by the 
boss, but any executive in the manage- 
ment group has the authority to call 
them. 

Graphic Arts Monthly 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T READ 

The dominant reading instruction meth- 
od for some 30 years in the U. S., word- 
recognition, has been consistently de- 
bated in educational media, and more 
recently in angry popular magazine 
articles. 

Rudolf Flesch is one of those who 
insist that word-recognition (seeing and 
memorizing whole words) has failed to 
teach reading effectively. He advocates 
phonics (learning letters, syllables and 
their sounds). 

Ever since the alphabet was invented 
Dr. Flesch says, people have learned 
how to read and write by the simple 
process of memorizing the sound of 
each letter in the alphabet, but we in 
America have decided to forget that 
we write with letters and to learn to 
read English as if it were Chinese: one 


word after another after another. 
Publishers’ Weekly 











AUTOPOSITIVE FILM 


With the new thin base Kodak Auto- 
positive Film it is possible to produce 
a negative from a negative, or a posi- 
tive from a positive with a single ex- 
posure and development. 

In engraving, it is claimed, the film 
gives sharp clean dots for four-color 
work as well as providing lateral re- 
versal by contact printing from direct 


separations made with fast emulsions. 
Rush 


SCREEN PROCESS 
The word should be “colorography,” not 
“screen process,” according to Henry 
Rathbun, of Singer Displays, who is 
also president of the northern Cali- 
fornia chapter of Screen Process Print- 
ing Assn. 
° Western Ptr. & Lithog. 


APTITUDE TESTING 


When hiring someone for a job he has 
never done before we can run into some 
snags. This is especially a problem in 
the printing industry because of the 
long periods of apprenticeship and 
training required before a man’s per- 
formance can be evaluated. 

The abilities required and the level 
of ability vary from job to job, and un- 
less one knows what these basic abili- 
ties are for a particular job and can 
measure them in candidates, selection 
must be based on informal guesswork. 

Tests measuring the various aptitudes 
for different jobs in the graphic arts 
are now available. Among those suc- 
cessfully using aptitude tests in the 
selection of the right personnel for the 
right job are the Milwaukee Graphic 
Arts Assn., Printing Industries of Phila- 
delphia, Inc., Comet Press, and Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co. 

A sound, competently established test 
program can result in real savings and 
can help eliminate some of the guess- 
work in hiring and promotions. It can 
also reduce the costs that go along with 
poor selection: high turnover, wasted 
training time, dissatisfaction, and poor- 


quality work by your employees. 
Printing Magazine 


FOR BOOK EDITORS 


If I were a book publisher I would 
have an English translation underneath 
poems, quotations, epigrams, etc., writ- 
ten in foreign words. It is annoying to 
the reader to see a “punch-line” in 
French or some other foreign language 


and not know what it’s about. 
Baldwin Brevities 
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“LUSTROGOLD takes the trick out of printing with 
gold leaf”...we’ve heard this remark again and 
again from LUSTROGOLD users. No wonder — be- 
cause LUSTROGOLD is manufactured by a special 
#513 IMITATION GOLD process using only the finest materials. In addition to 














Most versatile imitation gold leaf its easier workability, LUSTROGOLD provides extra 
for the book binder today! Ask brilliance, finer definition and superior coverage. Try 
about it. this trouble-free rolled gold leaf soon! 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 


and informative illustrated literature 


GEN SRAL ROLL LEAP 
Manufacturing bo 


Genuine and Imitation Gold and Silver, Pigment and Metallic Colors 
85-03 57th Ave. Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. HAvermeyer 9-6123 : 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES | 
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Welcome... U.S. ROYALITE “4000 QuaLIty” 
from the LEADER in Electronic Welding Equipment! 
























BThermatron 





You buy more than machinery when you buy 
THERMATRON electronic generators and presses. 
Correct installation, operation instructions and 
maintenance service by trained technicians are all 
part of the original contract. THERMATRON is de- 
signed and built for continuous production, and 
is the product of a firm that has been a leader in 
the field of electronics since 1922 ...That counts! 


THERMA 


THERMATRON welds, doesn’t stitch, plastics in a 
matter of seconds, producing durable, non-tearing 
seams that are stronger than the material itself. . . 
and no special skill on the part of the operator is 
needed. Ideal for the production of vinyl plastic 
ring binders, check book covers, telephone book 
covers, catalog covers and hundreds of other 
plastic items. 

With: THERMATRON’s low cost, high 
speed production method, electronic seal- 
ing of your plastic items will be the door- 
way«to new markets and bigger profits. 
Let’s talk over your problem now without 


obligation . . . And write for our latest 
Bulletin No. B-11 


3 Thermatron’s Arc Suppressor Avail- 
able for Immediate Delivery. 


Whermat FOM DIVISION 
RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 


Since 1922 in Radio and Electronics RP 


SALES OFFICES: New York 11: 251 West 19th St. » Chicago: 2753 West North Ave. 
5 New York Telephone: WAtkins 4-3633 + Factories in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Mr. Edition Binder: 
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peut books! 











"Lee OF L2. PUBLISHING COMPANY 











* duction speeds we doubted were possible. 
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January 10, 1955 
Mr. David Schulkind, Pres. 

E. P. Lawson Company 

426 West 33rd Street 

New York 1, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Schulkind: 
The Rapid Trimmer which we recently purchased from you is 


full A 
now " ern 


The performance of the machine to date indicates that the 
close tolerances which we require are being met and at ao, 








NGPA sarentaremenmetinens o-drmenmncatmetigecsamansetemmcnsen erin Cases ernee Tana 
If we can ever be of any assistance to you by showing this 
machine to any of your prospective buyers we will beonly too 
glad to extend the same courtesies to you that were extended 
to us. 


I would like to express my thanks to both you and your men for 
your cooperation and assistance. It was greatly appreciated. 


With personal regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


Burg ieee 


Edward J. Cioll, Supt. 

















the 


LAWSON 


automatic 3-knife 





RAPID TRIMMER 


tried, tested and accepted 








over 100 in daily use. 


Write Today for illustrated Folder on Rapid 3-Knife Trimmer also 39”, 46” and 52” Cutters and Multiple Head Drill 


E. P. LAWSON CO. main office: 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 1. 


CHICAGO:628 SO. DEARBORN ST. BOSTON:176 FEDERAL ST. PHILADELPHIA: BOURSE BUILDING 





EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS SALES AND SERVICE 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. fos Angeles, San F 


isco, Seattle A. E. HEINSOHN PRTG. MACH. Denver SEARS LTD. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 





SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO.Atlanta WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNIONTylsa, Little Rock, Okla. City, Shreveport &. C. PALMER & CO.peitas, Houston, New Orleans 


‘ 
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Roll Leaf Stamping Equipment is Recommended* 
KeEnsoL for Stamping the New Plastic Binding Materials. 


*by leading manufacturers, distributors and users of 
plastic materials 


A new technique must be used to stamp the new 
plastic and plastic coated cover materials. 


Kensol air-operated, electrically dwell-timed 
equipment gives the fast, firm surface impression 
necessary to produce covers perfect to the finest detail. 


This type of impression is not obtainable on the stand- 
ard motor driven presses with their slow squeezing 
action, 





Kensol 3$T 
8 x 12 INCH STAMPING HEAD WITH A 2-DRAW ROLL LEAF ATTACHMENT (front to back and left to right) AVAILABLE, 


Will stamp large covers on a high. production basis with a minimum wastage of roll leaf. 


Kensol 24 LINOTYPE SLUG-CHANGING ATTACHMENT AVAILABLE (fits the above Kemsol 357). Will stamp in- 


dividual names on book covers at a high production rate. 


Announcing .... 


The NEW Kensol 11HL HEAVY DUTY STAMPING PRESS 
for stamping the covers of law and magazine binders and rebound books of 
all types. 



















Featuring .. 

e NEW HEAVY DUTY STAMPING HEAD 
NEW HEAVY DUTY FRAME 
NEW HEAVY DUTY TABLE 


NEW FULLY ADJUSTABLE THERMOSTATICALLY 
CONTROLLED HEATING SYSTEM 


Available with .... 


Air-operated, electrically dwell-timed power unit. 
Takes the skill out of library stamping. 


Write for complete information! 


SINCE 1924 


OLSENMARK 


Kensol 11LH 





124-132 WHITE STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, inc. 


AYVNOUNCES oe 
the development and distribution of 











Latex Fiber Industries’ 


Lf K i D £ Whermatron K.ENSOL 


page 12 page 7 page 9 
The recommended the recommended Electronic the recommended Stamping 
filler for Sealing Machine for Machine for 
ROYALITE ‘4000 ROYALITE “4000 ROYALITE ‘4000 


QUALITY” ceaciom : QUALITY” BINDING QUALITY” BINDING 
Jliiss. call tn ‘ieoly Sor: saumplosctetia dalpsleil sella 
SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, inc. (aa 


729-733 West Lake Street e Chicago 6, Illinois 
RAndolph 6-2590 
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HERE-AT LAST | 


A Totally New Binding Material 
Superior in its Own Right 


ROYALITE "4000 QUALITY” 


Royalite “4000 Quality” is not a substitute for Use Royalite “4000 Quality” with confidence on 


any present material. It’s superior in its own right the finest books—Bibles, prayerbooks, blank- 
—with all these important, practical properties: books, checkbooks, binders, de luxe editions. 
@ Warm, luxurious “hand”. Write or phone for samples to: 
e Highest dimensional stability. SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 
© Complete pliability throughout the widest \; Mileteliater 
temperature range. 729-733 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


® Tough abrasion and scuff resistance. 

© Beautiful, permanent, integral colors and 
grains. 

@ May be embossed, debossed or stamped. URS ROVA iL i T ft 

@ Full electronic sealability. 

e Highest known compatibility with pyrox- 
ylin—other paper-making chemicals. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
2638 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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materials. 


Here are the reasons: 


LEXIDE is economical! 


Royal Quality LEXIDE 


for the richer, softer, 


luxurious covers 






made of U. S. Rubber Co.'s 


amazing new 


cover material — 


ROYALITE 





Intensive research in the combined laboratories of 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy Inc. and the U. S. Rubber Co. 
have resulted in the development of ROYALITE, a 
startling new covering for superb loose leaf books, 
memo books, catalogs, albums, blank books, pro- 
motion pieces, trade books and other bindery prod- 
ucts requiring rich, luxurious effects at economic 


cost. 


LEXIDE *3—and only LEXIDE #3 


is specifically recommended as the filler or plumper for bindings of ROYALITE and other vinyl cover 


1. LEXIDE has maximum bulk with minimum weight. 


2. LEXIDE has the greatest flexibility. 
of LEXIDE you need for the job. 


LEXIDE gives you Royal Quality at a Common Man’s Price! 


Samples and information regarding the use of LEXIDE #3 for this application are available from 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


229 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Choose the exact grade and thickness 





3. LEXIDE has no “paper breakage.” No crumpled covers and unsightly folds 
when you use LEXIDE: 
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An Important Step Forward In Mechanical Binding 
‘DSO ise 
e STU rn DY se stronger than any other 
shape. 
° | MODERN | * For books of 3/16”—Y4"— 
5/16”—34”—7/16"—14" 


in thickness. 


3 ATTRACTIVE (iteaniemoneiaas 


SAMPLES AND DUMMIES } 













* Round hole punching three 





me il 
FURNISHED ON YOUR 


Pages lie flat—in perfect alignment. In - 
ex posed and semi-concealed types. WRITTEN REQUEST 





VERY IMF io eT ae st 


7 Production machines necessary for LINOLOK require a much smaller investment 
‘ than any other metal binding. Any plant with a punching or drilling machine can add 
LINOLOK to their products at a very nominal cost. Write us for complete information. 


Please address your inquiry to 


Equipment division SPIRAL BINDING CO., Inc. 


858 SUMMER AVE. - NEWARK 4 - NEW JERSEY 
HUmboldt 3-3970 — 
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Magazine and Book 
maaeyeltraatey) i) a profit! 


’ 


and motorized variable speed 











oe LATION Asour any UDALL MOUNT MOOT hy 


gf THESE DEXTER PRoDUcrs WRITE > 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36,N. Y. 
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Solve these 
CASE MAKING PROBLEMS: 














OO Te 


FOAMING | WARPING 





~~» Q Sure, you want to avoid these unpleasant, trouble- 
J Sm making, time-and-money-wasting problems. You will if 
you use Fuller’s 482 Case-Making Glue,supplied in con- 


venient cake form. What’s more, you’ll find that Fuller’s 
482 machines cleanly and it sets quickly. It’s the glue for 


SN N /Y you! Try it! 


} CA fi fuller's 


ON(« 482 CASE-MAKING GLUE 

















Big Rex =~ NN | H. B. FULLER COMPANY 
i“ General Offices: 181 W. Kellogg Blvd. © St. Paul 2, Minn. 


PLANTS: KANSAS CITY, ATLANTA, DALLAS, ST. PAUL, LINDEN, @ 


STRINGING N. J., CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 








H. B. FULLER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 181 W. KELLOGG BLVD., ST. PAUL 2, MINN. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of Fuller's 482 Case-Making 
Glue .. . and complete information about its use. 





YOU be the judge. 
Send for a FREE sample of 











Name 
Fuller’s 482. As extra dividend, “a 
Fuller’s All-Purpose Adhesive. Address 
You can find hundreds of uses for 
All-Purpose in your plant. City State 
















ad 
4 3 
’ a 
a 
% i 
we'll send you a squeeze bottle of * 2 
a i 
ri g 
oe a 
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Full Palette of Brilliant New Colors 
in the 
IMCO Colorama..... 


The same fine quality of moderately priced, Interlaken bookcloth 

















you’ve known for years is now available in a palette of 25 new solid colors in vellum 
and 8 in linen. All immediately available from stock in the useful 38” width. 
The solid, brilliant, but not gaudy colors give you a wide range of hues to 
work with — five blues, four reds and many others from which to 
select sparkling, colorful bindings. Material, too, 
that is time-tested for workability with any 
method of decoration. 
A ’phone call or note to us will bring you post 
haste a full color range sample book, a 
supply of 12 x 18 working samples, and 
complete price data. For 
special purposes, other widths and 


colors are available. 





GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc.| ‘Ne fssr¢: 


MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, INC. 
50 East 21st St., New York 10 17-19 East Hubbard St., Chicago 11 Boston 11, Mass. 
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WILSON JONES 


Post Binder 
: Hardware 


Full line of styles and sizes 
for standard and 
special post spacing 


Metal or Fabric Hinges 


Customer satisfaction is assured when you use Wilson 
Jones Post Binder Metals because you can equip 
your binders with the hardware that is exactly suited 
to each specific job. And because you can depend 
upon prompt delivery, you can offer fast service—an 
important factor in clinching sales. 


The post binder metals illustrated here are repre- 
sentative of the broad range that Wilson Jones offers 
bookbinders. Send for information about the com- 
plete WJ line of top quality metals. 








WILSON JONES COMPANY 
516 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 24 
122 E. 23rd Street, New York 10 


San Francisco ' Elizabeth 
Atlanta. |! In Canada: 
; Wilson Jones Co. (Canada), Ltd. 
Boston j 107 Front Street East, Toronto 1. 
é 
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AUTO-FLEX CHAIN POST 
Single Endlock, Protruding Type— 
Double Endlock, Non-protruding. 

Tubular cases have bright aluminum 

end caps. Flexible chain posts move on 

die-formed guide; mechanism in bottom 
case operates with crank key for expan- 
sion or compression of binder. No pro- 
truding ts. Dished metal hinges. 
Metal is Bonderized, ready for binding. 





Sa 


TOPLOCK AND ENDLOCK STYLES 


Tubular steel cases, metal hinges, with 
hinge lugs welded to cases. Exclusive 
Endlock feature: Floating lock gri 

both posts simultaneously, with detach- 
able key. Toplock operates with safety- 
catch sliding button. Rivet-type hinges 
standard; also available with spur-type. 
Metals Bonderized. Bright nickel plated 
steel crimped end caps. Bright alumi- 
num plug end caps and rubber end caps 
also available. 





KNOCK DOWN HARDWARE SETS 


All components necessary for making 
up Fa binder sets in irregular size, 
binding or post spacing. Sets available 
for metal hinges (spur-type or rivet- 
type) or fabric hinges. Separate com- 
ponents also available. 









































































































































The 
tie 

that 
binds 


Your distributor is the strong connecting tie 
between you and the manufacturers whose 
products you use. His intimate knowledge of 
your business... his close cooperation and 


interest in your success represent a binding 


force of practical, profitable value. 


Rely on your distributor and the products 
he recommends. Among them are Kendall 
Supers: Legal, Text and Regular. Kendall 
Mills, Division of The Kendall Company, 
Walpole, Massachusetts. 


KENDALL 
Supew 


FOR THE BEST IN SUPERS AND SERVICE 
.. . Buy Kendall through your Distributor 
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Our customers have demanded a leaf that 
is cleaner . . . brighter . . . longer lasting . . 

and could be used on most every material. Now 
Peerless has it. {We're Good) 

PEERLESS BOOKBINDER LEAF is the answer to 

all the “cries” of the trade. So new and 


so different . . .it is bound to capture your fancy. 
(But remember . . . we’re not omnipotent) 
Write or phone for complete details. . . 


A hwemul Buard Pb fedlon 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC. 


4511-4513 New York Ave., @ Union City, N. J. 


MAIN OFFICE: 4513 NEW YORK AVENUE @ UNION CITY @ NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ Peerless Roll Leaf Division @ GANE BROS. & LANE, INC. 
REPRESENTATIVES: ST. LOUIS @ LOS ANGELES. @ SAN FRANCISCO @ MONTREAL @ LONDON, ENG. 
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See me 
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Investigate 
Miehle’s Outstanding 
Letterpress Line 


ee et: Oe eee 





The Vertical— 
Basic press for any 
plant, large or small. 











The 29 Letterpress— 
Fully automatic, high 
speed press quick to 
changeover, quick to get away. 


Single and Two Color Flatbeds— 
Standard the world 
over—wherever fine printing 

is done at a profit. 


Single and Multi-Color Rotaries— 
Consistent quality in high speed, 
curved plate printing. 


“Michie 
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HEART 


PER: 
VAN Publishers Black 
and White Enamel 


PRINTING: 
Waverly Press, Inc. 


CLOTH: : 
Holliston Roxite 


Record Buckram, blue 


BINDING: 
Moore & Company 


CANCER: 
RACE AND GEOGRAPHY 


PAPER: | 

Mead Publishers 
Imperial Eggshell 
PRINTING: 
Waverly Press, Inc. 
CLOTH: 

Bancroft Arrestox 
“C’ Linen, green 


Bi NDING: 
More & Company 



















\CUTE 
POLIOMYELITIS 


PAPER: 
Mead Publishers Plate 


PRINTING: 
Waverly Press, Inc. 

CLOTH: 

sancroft Arrestox 
A” Linen, rust 


BINDING: 
Moore & Company 


PHARMACOLOGIC 
PRINCIPLES OF 
MEDICAL PRACTICE 


PAPER: 

Mead Publishers Plate 
PRINTING: 

Waverly Press, Inc. 
CLOTH:.. 

Du Pont JP’x 'B6 
Buckram Linen, maroon 


BINDING: 
Moore & Company 





Character 
Usefulness 
Durability... 


Ideal Qualities in a Medical Book 


Of these four medical books published by Williams & Wilkins, 
all but the treatise on the racial and geographical influences on 
cancer are practical textbooks. The physician would not go so 
far as to hold any of them in one hand while treating a patient 
with the other, but he will certainly refer to them constantly. 
And these books are made for just such a purpose. They are 
strong, well bound, and printed on paper that can take a lot of 
handling. It is no coincidence that all of them are printed on 
Mead Papers. There are no finer papers for books that must look 
well in a library even when subjected to hard, daily use. 

In planning your own requirements, be sure to investigate the 
wide variety of book papers offered by Mead. You'll see a de- 
lightful selection of weights, colors, textures, thicknesses and 
finishes for offset, letterpress and gravure printing. For detailed 
information, simply write, wire or telephone The Mead Sales 
Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
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THE MEAD CORPORATION 


“Paper Makers to America’’ 
SALES OFFICES: THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., NEW YORK 17 
DAYTON + CHICAGO + BOSTON 
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POTDEVIN says a loud NIX 
to Coating Costs 


(and this is no bull story) 


Practically every bookbinder in the 
country has a POTDEVIN hard at work 
performing the cost-saving coating operations 
which only a POTDEVIN can do best. If 
you are one of the few who still don’t have 
POTDEVINS, investigate the advantages 
and learn how you can increase 
production while improving quality ... and 
greatly reduce operating costs. 

POTDEVIN coating machines are available 
to perform every coating requirement. The 
machine illustrated is a ductor roller type 
coater for accurate overall coating. It applies 
1%” to 4” adhesive strip along edges of 
leather, leatherette, canvas, etc. Other 
machines for mass production coating up to 
46” widths. Accurate control of all 

types of coating materials — hot or cold 
glues, latex, resins, varnish, lacquer, etc. 

No skilled operators required. 








Sy, CUT CLEAN-UP TIME BY 50% 
a ° 
% 2 
7” “ Write for complete literature and details Nex POTDEVIN 
on FREE TRIAL OFFER. RELEASE-COTE 


prevents coating materials from 
adhering to the walls of pots, tanks, 


Pp 0 T D t Vy | N M A C a | N ft C 0 : posse it ray tables and other 


GENEROUS AMOUNT OF RELEASE- 


246 North Street Teterboro, N. J. COTE SUPPLIED WITH ALL POT- 
DEVIN COATING MACHINES. 

Designers and manufacturers of equipment for Bag Making, POTDEVIN RELEASE-COTE available 

Printing, Coating, Laminating, Gluing and Labeling. pale gi gallon and 5 gallon con- 
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Historic bay beautifully covered... 


eset 
ie 





**Chesapeake Bay and Tide- 
water’’ captures the charm ofone 
of our most beautiful regions. The 
publishers of this pictorial pano- 
rama weresoimpressed by the flaw- 
less photographs that they chose 
one lovely twilight scene to be the 
cover. Inside this handsome vol- 
ume are 220 more delightful word- 
and-camera pictures by famous 
photographer A. Aubrey Bodine. 

Du Pont “‘PX’’* Cloth was 
chosen for the binding, because it 
has a shimmer of its own, adding 
new depth to the lithographed 
coverscene. And this unusual cover 
will remain beautiful after years of 
rereading and handling. Published 
by Bodine & Associates, Inc., this 
book was bound by Moore & 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 






















. .. tough and durable 


... resists dirt, 
grease and water 


.. . washable 


.. uniform in quality, 
color and texture 


..- colorful and attractive 








Bound in Du Pont PX > Cloth 





Pa yl nt Bir DU PONT FABRIKOID* 


for its pyroxylin-coated bookbind- 


ing material and pyroxylin-impreg- A ND P XY ® iy 2 O TH 
nated book cloth respectively. 


REG. U.S PAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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grips hard, 
sticks fast for 
perfect binding... McLAURIN-JONES 


IDEAL GUMMED HOLLANDS 








Special adhesives on McLaurin-Jones Ideal Gummed Hollands 

e Evenly gummed grip hard, stick fast ... preventing slipping during or after 
‘ Brackett stripping. 

° Extremely pliable This means you get trouble-free production ... more 


° : : perfectly-bound books per hour. 

Special adhesives So whenever you use gummed hollands, specify McLaurin- 

° No flaking of gum Jones, gumming and coating specialists for fifty years. Write for 
free sample book of colors and finishes. 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY Headquarters: Brookfield, Massachusetts. Offices: New York ~- Chicago + Cincinnati + los Angeles 
Mills: Brookfield & Ware, Mass. * Homer, La. 


McLAURIN-JONES IDEAL GUMMED HOLLANDS 
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Same ring spacing— 
same ring width 
as CERLOX WIDE-BACK and 
CERLOX NARROW-BACK 


plastic binding 


Available to you and all GBC cus- 
tomers this superior, true loose-leaf 
binding uses same standard GBC 
punching pattern produced by all mod- 
els of GBC punching machines. 
Punched material may be readily inter- 
changed between GBC Metal Loose- 
Leaf binding and plastic binding. 





Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 

a Detroit, Michigan 
Grand Rapids, 
arabes N.C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Franklin Park) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Seattle, 
Washington 


CANADA 
Montreal, Quebec 


Toronto, Ont. 


SWITZERLAND 
Zurich 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Springfield, Mass. 


GBC Factory Branches 
for immediate service to you 


a Spring St., N.W. 
Elgin B39 , 
11 W. 25th St. 
Hopkins 7-3407 
217 Newbury Street 
Commonwealth 6-7470 
275 Delaware Avenue 
Mohawk 1763 
812 West Belmont Avenue 
Diversey 8-3700 
2391 Boudinot Avenue 
Humboldt 1554 
sa S. Ex _ Avenue 

a 9 

35 ion Couzens Hwy. 
University 3- 
190 Monroe Ave. 
Phone: 8-9512 
123 A Market St., Rm 3 
Phone 5-2143 
325 Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Melrose 8-3881 
1304 East Eighth St. 
Baltimore 1997 
1822 West Ninth St. 
Dunkirk 1-3707 
Columbian-Mutual Towers, 


_ Court & North Main, Rm 705 


Phone 5-3816 

312 E. ae Ave., Rm 208 
Broadway 

902 Chai ¥P Hg Rm 609 

Main 4-0395 

Carondellet Bidg., Suite 201 
Raymond 2247 

79 Madison Avenue 
Lexington 2-6946 

Chew and Duval Streets 
Germantown 8-1044 

1500 Big Bend Blvd. 

Mission 5-5079 

260 Kearney Street 

Sutter 1-1 

2708 Second Avenue 

Mutual 6399 

360 Worthington St., Rm 208 
Springfield 9-4822 


426 McGill St. 
University 1-2421 
855 Eastern Avenue 
Gladstone 1138 


Loewenstrasse 61 
Phone 25-14-15 









































New four-color brochure Organization.............+. er er ret Pee ° 
shows how sensational GBC & 
Metal Loose-Leaf and Cerlox 

plastic binding are combined Address.........e.seeeceeeceeceees Stdceesvoees vee q 
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with MODERN 


A OD: 


Send for your illustrated brochure—today. 
It's NEW! ~—s It’s IMPORTANT! __ It’s FREE! 






Gy: 
< 
“roae 


General Birding Corporation i 
Dept. BB-3, 812 West Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me a FREE copy of new brochure [7 


“Now you can bind all types of literature ... am 
| understand there is no obligation. 








PE caw Cote cabanl babe dundo-46ceeeenedsaneeered 


c 





into one superb, universal 
binding system. 


Your copy FREE. Write today. City.......+.2++++--Zone.... 
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take a step 
to progress 






































































Side View 










































































Double or triple production at little cost 
© Use on single or duplex board cutter 


Boards can he removed while machine is in 
operation 


@ Makes single board cutter thereby continuous 
© Boards are stacked uniformly 
te 
@ 






































Waste ends are disposed of automatically 


Boards can be stacked 40 inches without 
Stopping machine 


© Complete with A.C. motor 


Front View 


WAICH FOR THE NEW HIGH PRODUCTION DUPLEX 
AND SINGLE BOARD CUTTER NOW IN PRODUCTION 





324 Keturah St., Newport, Ky., Colonial 8228 


Manufactured by @ Model A Rounder & Backer @ Rebuilt Hydraulic Rounder & Backer e Standing Press Conversion Unit 
CRAWLEY @ Pneumatic Turning-In @ Case Gauge @ Round Corner Turning-In @ Rotary Board Cutters @ Building-In 

Manufactured by © Automatic Book Back Gluer & Nipper e Hand Multiple Book Back Gluer e Multiple Book Back Gluer 

CRAWLEY-SIEB © Thumb Indexing © Singer Saddle Sewing @ Press Boards @ Corrugated Paper Cutter @ Tape Pulling e Jogger“ 
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PYROXYLIN 


BOOK 


TEREK 
DUBLIN 


TEREK 
TWELVEMO 


TEREK 
MOHAWK 


TEREK 
BOOK VELLUM 


TEREK 
LINEN 


TEREK 
eaelele) 


Write for 
sample swatches, 


color lines and 


price list. 
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Let ATHOL 


experience in 





|IMPREGNATED 


CL@&ie 


save you 
time and trouble! 


It takes more than fine materials to make a fine book 


cloth. It takes skill and craftsmanship . . . and experience. 


Producing TEREK took years of thorough, time- 
tested experience . . . solid “know-how”. This sound 
knowledge resulted in an attractive, rugged pyroxylin 
impregnated book cloth which retains its fresh, “new” look 
indefinitely . . . withstands long and constant handling .. . 
can be washed clean in seconds with a damp cloth when 
soiled . . . comes in a wide range of rich colors for all 


book needs. 


Athol’s vast and valuable experience in book cloth can 
be of immeasurable help to you. It can save you time, 
trouble and money. Why not take advantage of these 
extremely worth-while factors by considering the 


unrivalled merits of TEREK for your next book? 


ATHOL manuracturine co. 


Producers of Terek and Terson Products +» NEW. YORK + ATHOL, MASS. » CHICAGO, ILt. 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by A. B. Boyd Co. 
SEATTLE + PORTLAND - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SAN DIEGO 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





New Process 
adds 


PERMANENT STRENGTH 
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( 
a 
Only genuine 2 
PLASTICO Binders 
have the ARCH 
for added r 
strength and = 


~ 


a BINDINGS 


Now — bind books of any thickness . . . 





sbeauty! 





any spine length . . . in strong, permanent PLASTICO 
BINDINGS. Newly developed PLASTICO CEMENT 
permanently seals the teeth of the “comb” 
to the backbone, even in extremes 
of temperature and humidity. 


This modern, colorful binding adds de luxe appearance 





and easy, flat opening to books of any format. Preferred 
by publishers for years because of their strong slotted 
construction, PLASTICO BINDINGS now give you the 
additional advantage of permanence for even wider 
usefulness. Available in exposed, fully concealed, or semi- 






















concealed styles . . . with case bindings or soft covers .. . : . "THICKNESS . . pes 
hinged or free-swinging. ANY SPINE leno 
ay 2 POPULAR STYLES 













Contact the nearby PLASTICO licensee—he has the a WIDE CHOICE OF COLORS 


specialized equipment and experience to help you turn 





out better binding jobs. 


FREE PROOF! Send us one of your finished books or 
dummies—we’ll add a PLASTICO BINDING without 
charge or obligation. Or, write today for complete 
information 


PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 


Originators of Plastic Binding in America 
732 Sherman St. * Chicago 5, Ill. 
15 W. 24th St. New York 10, N. Y 
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, ‘effort! ' 


‘Add the features of 2-hand 
safety starting lever . . . 
_“easily-squared” back-gage 

. “duplex” measuring 
‘tape and you have some > 
_ of the teasons why Challenge 
om through the years — has © 
ep mane been the fa 
- orite vere plant owners a 
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NEW AUTOMATIC ROUNDER & BACKER 





KOLBUS TRIPLE-PURPOSE CLOTH CUTTER 


FULLY GUARANTEED 












KOLBUS CASEMAKING MACHINE, SMALL 
& LARGE SIZES; AUTOMATIC FEEDER 
OPTIONAL 


NIP-A-BOOK, SELF-ADJUSTING 
HYDRAULIC BOOK COMPRESSOR 


Yes, PIE has a com- 


plete line of superior machinery 






UNIVERSAL STAMPOMATIC, WITH 
AUTOMATIC SLIDING BED 





for bookbinders. All machines are pre- 







cision-built, rugged and durable. Naturally, 
they are fully guaranteed . . . and AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


For further information, write or call. 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT, INC. 
135 West 20th Street New York 11, N. Y. Phone: CHelsea 3-7509 
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KOLBUS CASING-IN MACHINE WITH 
CASE BOOK FORMER 








30 













- gather, Stitch ...tfim 


in one continuous operation 


ER 





@ THE McCAIN SIGNATURE FEEDERS 
@ THE CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER 





@ THE McCAIN THREE KNIFE TRIMMER 
an automatic combination for saddle stitehing 


A GMURMO EIR oo HY al 


Break the bottleneck in the production of saddle 
stitched booklets and magazines! Here are three out- 
standing machines that form an integral unit which 
feeds signatures, saddle stitches and trims, all in one 


fast, continuous, automatic operation. 


The McCain Feeders automatically open and place 
successive signatures one on top of the other on the 
moving saddle of the Christensen Stitcher. The 
McCain Trimmer automatically receives the stitched 
booklets from the Stitcher, accurately trims them on 
three sides and delivers finished booklets. There is 
no costly handling, no waiting time between stitching 


and trimming. 


Both the Feeders and the Trimmer can be attached to 
Christensen Stitchers already in operation in the field. 


Send for the Illustrated Folder and com- 
plete information on these machines. 
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“PRODUCTION IS UP" 


says Glenn Parker 
Production Manager 
Kalmbach Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee 


‘When our bindery load began to 
increase due to additional publications 
and longer runs, we found it necessary 
to increase our bindery capacity. Since 
you equipped our Christensen gang 
stitcher with McCain Signature Feeders 
and Trimmer, our production is up, and 
this automatic operation has eliminated 
our bindery bottleneck. 


“*To coordinate our binding and mail- 
ing we find it advantageous to run at 
6500 and our production averages 
6000 to 6200 stitched and trimmed 
magazines per hour. The trimming ac- 
curacy is unexcelled and we save a 
great deal of floor space by not having 
to handle skids of untrimmed books. 


“Our experience has proved this to 
be a very profitable investment for us." 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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Gravure-Offset Press 


Q. In the Graphic Arts Digest of 
the October issue there is a short notice 
about a Gravure-Offset press. What was 
the make of machinery discussed in this 
article? 

Eric BAYER 
Hallmark Cards, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





A. The presses referred to are espe- 
cially constructed to meet a customer’s in- 
dividual specifications. One of the leading 
designers in this field is E. A. Crawford, 
P. O. Box 216, Edgewood Station, Provid- 
ence 5, R. I., who has made several instal- 
lations. 


Lace Tagging 


Q. Can you put us in touch with a 
firm or firms able to quote us for an auto- 
matic lace tagging machine? The sort of 













































Fully Automatic 
or Hand Clamp 


The C & P Craftsman 37” cutter is 
an achievement made possible by 
nearly three quarters of a century 
of experience in producing equip- 
ment for the graphic arts. 


The C & P 37” Fully Automatic and 
the 37” Hand Clamp Power Cutters 
are identical except for the clamping 
operation. But the lower initial cost 
of the Hand Clamp does not subtract 
from the ultimate possibilities of 
this modern power cutter. The 37” 
Hand Clamp can be converted into 
a completely automatic cutter at any 
time by the installation of our power 
clamping unit in place of the hand 
clamping device. 


Either of these cutters can be 
equipped at any time with the 
C& P Manual Spacer—a time-saver 
for long runs of repetitive cuts. 


6000 Carnegie Avenue . 


For the highest standard in 
PRECISION CUTTING 








37” FULLY AUTOMATIC 





37’ HAND CLAMP 


Before you buy any cut- 
ter, write for details of 
C & P 37” Cutters and 
C & P Manual Spacers. 


THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 











tags we want to be able automatically to 

fix to laces or cords is as per the enclosed. 
Cuartes BROADHURST 
Hunt & Broadhurst, Ltd. 
Oxford, England 


A. Laces are a bit out of our line, 
but the Midward Supply Co., N.Y.C. says 
they handle machinery of this nature and 
will get in touch with you. 


Bindery Trade Association 


Q. Is there a bindery association 
such as the ones for the printing trades? 
D. A. DEANER 
Northwest Beekbinding Co. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


A. Trade and pamphlet binders are 
usually represented in Printing Industry of 
America, Inc. through their membership 
in the various regional and local printing 
trades associations. A Trade Binders Sec- 
tion of PIA has been formed recently and 
chairman Joseph Kinlein expects the new 
Section to do much to bring about closer 
cooperation on trade and management 
practices, exchange of technical informa- 
tion, etc., on a national scale among trade 
and pamphlet binders. Membership is 
through PIA, of course. 

Edition binders are represented in the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, library 
binders in the Library Binding Institute, 
and cover manufacturers in the Book Cover 
Manufacturers’ Association. Many binders 
are also active in such general trade asso- 
ciations as the Int. Assn. of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


Drilling Sheets 


Q. Enclosed is a sheet with 14 
punched holes. We would appreciate know- 
ing what is the most economical method of 
producing 150,000 sheets, same size, and 
the kind of equipment necessary to the this. 

Wittram Cave 
Stovel-Advocate Press, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 


A. The sample appears to be a 
sheet used for mechanical bookkeeping. 
These are usually drilled rather than 
punched. A multiple spindle drill would 
be best, and there are four models which 
carry from 5 to 18 drills in the head unit. 
The larger is the Harris-Seybold HFA 
drill; the E. P. Lawson drills takes 12 
heads or more, on the heavy duty equip- 
ment, while the Berry Machine Co., and 
the Nygren-Dahly Co. offer machines with 
5 and 8 heads respectively. The machines 
will probably take a lift of from 1” to 2” 
of the sample stock you enclosed. 

If you’d like further details on all 
punches and drills, we have a booklet cov- 
ering all forms of these machines, with 
mechanical data and advice on operations. 
“Punches and Drills” sells for 50¢. 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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WHAT DO YOU NEED IN A 


PERFORATOR 


Whether your plant is large or small there's 
an incomparable N-D PERFORATOR to ade- 
quately and dependably suit your require- 
ments. And you can always rely on it for the 
most profitable and best in all-around speed, 
accuracy and consistent performance. What's 
more, these are more than merely perforators. 
They crimp ... slot . . . score; they do 
snap-out and cut-out slot hole work; they're 
positive on strike-in jobs; and the 22” model 
does BOTH slot hole and round hole perforat- 
ing. Such versatility can make money for 
you! So, for utmost satisfaction, get an N-D- 





24” 
ROTARY 








30” e 36” o 42” o 45” 
ROTARY 





1422-32 ALTCELD ST. 





Send for literature 


NYGREN - DAHLY company 


CHICAGO 14. ILL 
























@ SLOT HOLE AND 
@ ROUND HOLE PERFORATING 








3-IN-1 AUTOMATIC 
FEEDER - PERFORATOR - JOGGER 





BOOKBINDING 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





A Few of the Many NATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED Commodities We Carry 





INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH 
DU PONT ® FABRIKOID 

DU PONT ® PX CLOTH 
KENDALL SUPERCLOTH 
ALCOA BINDING SCREWS 
GREEN CORE HOLLANDS 
PEERLESS FOILS AND 


PAJCO-LEXIDE 

PREMOID 

SCHUYLKILL END SHEETS 
COMERTEX PAPERS 
DAVEY BOARD 

CASE BROS, PRESS BOARD 
PRENTISS WIRE, ETC. 


EQUIPMENT 

equipment by 
CHALLENGE KENSOL NYGREN-DAHLY 
CHANDLER & PRICE KWIKPRINT PEERLESS 
CRAWLEY MARRESFORD POTDEVIN 
FORTUNA McADAMS SOUTHWORTH 
HICKOK MENDES ROSBACK, ETC. 


. .. MANUFACTURERS OF PASTES AND GLUES — 
MEYER'S ROLLER BACKER—PLEGER ROLLER BACKER— 
PLEGER BOOK BACK GLUER—PLEGER ROUND CORNER 

TURNING-IN MACHINE—PLEGER LIBRARY STAMPER 


Largest stocks... Anywhere 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 1335-45 W. LAKE ST. 
ST. LOUIS 8 4115 FOREST PARK BLVD. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11 50! DAVIS ST. 

LOS ANGELES 15 432 W. PICO BLVD. 


GANE BROS. & CO. of NEW YORK, INC. 


NEW YORK 13 


480 CANAL ST. 
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cut 2 MORE operations FROM CASE MAKING 
WITH THE NEW DESIGNED (JER 7 DouBLe TURNING-IN MACHINE 


Designed to make edition and library cases plus specialty items faster 



























CHECK THESE 12 PROFIT BUILDING FEATURES... 


@ Lowest cost 

@ Experienced operators unnecessary 
@ Economical and easy to operate 

® Turn-in and wring in one operation 


@ Glue will not adhere to corner tucking 
mechanism 


@ Portable and light weight 

® Compact and space saving 

@ Adjusts to thin or padded cases 
@ Easy to install 

® Quick and easy to change sizes 
®@ Built for long life 

@ No air compressor needed 








* Available with or without gauge. 





MERZ VONDER-HAAR COMPANY The new “turn-in and the tucking mechanism can be added toall Merz machines 
809 Walnut Street in a matter of minutes 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Write for more complete details for the four new Merz time saving machines 


NEW HICKOK BANDING MACHINE 


AUTOMATIC ¢ CONTINUOUS ¢ ONE OPERATOR « VERSATILE 





















Now, at long last, here is a machine for banding fillers from 
5% to 12 inches in either direction; accommodating bands from 

2% to 9 inches in width and from-1 to 200 sheets; with changeover 
from one size band and filler to another easily accomplished in 

15 minutes. Bands are square and tight. This versatile machine pays 
for itself in a short time. And it carries the guarantee of a company 
which, since 1844, has established a reputation for integrity. You can 
‘rely on Hickok. Write for complete details. 


The W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


+ 
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READER’S SERVICE 


(Continued from page 32) 


Ink Stamping on Covers 


Q. Can you tell us where we might 
obtain a book or information on ink stamp- 
ing of book covers? 


W. E. Jackson 
W.E. Jackson & Co. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


A. To the best of our knowledge 
there is no book or booklet on the ink 
stamping of book covers. While in the 
past few years we have published various 
miscellaneous equipment reviews on new 
and standard stamping presses and stamp- 
ins dies, your letter suggests that an article 
or series of articles on actual stamping 
techniques (temperature of die, best ink 
or foil to use, effect of different types of 
cover materials, etc.) may be of interest. 

send us whatever detailed questions you 
may wish to raise on the subject of stamp- 
ing and we will endeavor to cover the 
subject in future articles. 


Filmolux 


Q. Who makes or distributes Film- 
olux, recently described in your Graphic 
Arts Digest? 


C. Vinton Burt, Gen. Mar. 
American Yearbook Co, 
Owatonna, Minn. 


A. Filmolux, a self-adhesive, trans- 
parent plastic material which has been 
used as a protective covering for books, 
is made by Georg Konig, Langestrasse, 
Bueckeburg, Germany. We do not know 
of any American distributor. 


Cutting Guide 


Q. Please give me the name of the 
manufacturer of the book cutting guide 
mentioned in one of your “Production from 
A to Z” articles. 


Epwarp J. KEANE 

New England Printing & 
Lithographing Co. 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 


A. The item discussed was a book 
guide which is attached to the back gauge 
on a flat bed cutter. ‘It is available through 
the Challenge Machinery Co.,, Grand 
Haven, Mich. A rough drawing showing 
you the guide’s appearance and function 
has been sent to you. 


Mechanical Gilding 

Q. What is the correct number of 
the patent on a new method of gilding com- 
mented on in your January, 1954, issue? 


Water MEYER 
Northport, N. Y. 


A. U. S. Patent No. 2.597.396, by 
Richard Squires, assignor to National Pub- 
lishing Co. and U. S. Playing Card Co., 
dealt with a mechanical means of gilding 
book and playing card edges. 
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Ink Mixing 

Q..We would like to know where 
we can secure a small laboratory size ink 
mixer. Can you help us? 

L. P. Brown 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 

A. Ink mixing machines of various 
sizes which grind and mix the pigments 
and vehicles in ink manufacture are made 
by Bramley Machinery Corp., Edgewater, 
N. J.; Read Standard Corp., York Pa.; Red 
Devil Tools, Irvington, N. J.; Reynolds 
Electric Co., River Grove, Ill.; and Charles 
Ross & Son Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Street 
addresses have been sent to you. 


Wage Scale Data 
Q. Where can we get figures on 
binders’ and mailers’ wage scales? 
H. R. Lawrence 
A. A tear sheet of our bindery 
compilation, published in October, has been 
sent to you. Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., has a contract 
data service that may be of interest to you. 





BOOK MACHINERY CO. (England) 
SECURES U.S. PATENTS 


In the January issue, under a report on 
new patents on page 42, through con- 
fusion due to similarities in title, origin, 
and activity, Book PRopUCTION errone- 
ously referred to the Book Machinery 
Co., London, England, as being out of 
business. We had confused this firm 
with the defunct Bomac Machinery 
Corp., also of England. The Book Ma- 
chinery Co. is currently manufacturing 
and selling the Flexiback Thermoplas- 
tic Binder for which U.S. patents were 
obtained in February, 1954. The ma- 
chine is used for binding folded and 
gathered books without sewing, and for 
gluing and lining sewn books in one 
operation. 


Yes, you can sell holes and make 


extra profits. 


With Southworth 


Punch Heads you can get just the 


kind of hole your customer wants. 


Available in various sizes and 
shapes - round, irregular, book- 
keeping machine, Kalamazoo 7 
hole, tab, plastic binding and 


many others. Heads available in 
single or gang construction. 

Don’t miss these sales and extra 
profits. Send for FREE catalog of 
in-stock and custom punch heads. 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND, MAINE 
“Over 55 Years of Service to the Graphic Arts” 


OTHER PRODUCTS 
Humidifiers - Punching Machines - Corner 
Cutters - Holdfast Hangers - Automatic Skid 
Lifts - Env. Presses - Paper Conditioners. 

Designers and builders of custom equipment. 


Southworth Machine Co. 
30 Warren Ave., Portland, Me. 


Rush details on Punch Heads. 








MODERN TEXTBOOKS 
for Today's Young MODERNS 


TODAY'S TEXTBOOKS have to meet severe competition. 
Arrayed against them are the action and romance of tele- 
vision — the world-wide interest of radio — the kaleido- 
scopic color of moving pictures and the jam-packed 
adventure of the ‘‘comics’’. Textbooks must keep in step 
with the times. And . . . they do — as this brilliant series 
of Readers, Science, English, History and Geography books 
just published by D. C. Heath & Co., so positively prove. 
The colorful covers are a compelling invitation to study, a 
promise of learning plus action and adventure. All are 
printed in offset on Holliston'’s Blubak, one of the family of 
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Gathered & Forwarded 


NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I°VE SEEN! 


This familiar old spiritual sometimes seems to be the theme song of the industry, 
as one listens to various facets explain what’s wrong with their customers and/or 
their service and supply sources. Book manufacturers sadly comment that production 
men and designers seem to know less and less about the business, while the chorus 
of wails from the latter, about the lack of imagination, ignorance, and general 
incompetence on the part of their suppliers is equal in volume. Paper and book 
cover material suppliers are ofttimes vociferous about the failings of both parties, 
and themselves come in for no mean share of criticism. 


The pity of it is that the levels of communication and their channels seem to be 
at fault somewhere. Certainly there is far more material available in the form of 
articles, lectures, classes, etc., on the new methods and the old of book design and 
manufacture, and on graphic arts production in general. Moreover, the telephone is 
at everyone’s elbow and most of us are endowed with tongues with which either to 
ask or to answer questions. 


It’s not really very funny that a publisher can insist that he wants to make the 
book bulk less but wants to considerably increase the type size, retain the same 
proportionate margin, and not decrease the weight of the paper. Nor that a manu- 


facturer can refuse to accept press counts on any delivery except those from his 
own pressroom. 


One so often hears the complaints voiced above that it sometimes seems a miracle 
that books do get out on time and without disaster, yet the fact remains that a great 
many do. But all hands should do a lot of soul-searching about their communication 
one with the other. 


UNION PACT ON FOTOSETTER 


An amicable agreement has been reached between the councils of the AFL Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union and the AFL International Typographical Union 
over the use of the Intertype Fotosetter for the Milwaukee Journal in Wisconsin. The 
agreement provides that the ITU shall have jurisdiction from the point of receipt of 
the original copy, through the various steps of composition, development of Fotosetter 
film or paper print, proofreading, and corrections, to the final make-up of the copy. 
The agreement points out that these various steps substitute for the hot metal 
procedures followed in the typical line casting operations. 


The making of a negative and plate for the complete make-up product will be 
handled under the jurisdiction of the photo-engravers’ union. The agreement empha- 
sizes that in this arrangement the photo-engravers lose no work they had done 
previously and that actually they will have “added work by way of making negatives 
and plates.” 
































































































































































Tuar PHYSICAL RECOGNITION of a de- 
signer’s capabilities has usually been 
limited to the simple listing in a cat- 
alog, a colophon, or credit in an article 
about work he has done, has to Book 
Production long been a source of con- 


cern. Granted, the emotional reward 
of seeing a book emerge as planned 
and perform effectively in the field in 
which it is intended, by virtue in part 
or in whole of that design, can be of 
immeasurable satisfaction to the person 
who has guided the visual fortunes of 
that book, yet there is still something 
missing. Something more _ concrete, 
Book Production believes. 

The publisher no doubt derives his 
satisfaction from learning that he has 
brought to fruition a respected and suc- 
cessful book in its field; the supplier 
of materials and processes is perhaps 
content with the reflected success of the 
publisher, but for the designer that im- 
bued the book with his creative thought, 
experience and effort, and made it a 
visual reward, there is not much of even 
the reflection of these victories left for 
him. To paraphrase a historic expres- 
sion, “the world will little note nor long 
remember what he did here.” 

True, book shows come and go each 
year and have established what appear 
to be shining records of recognition in 
the shape of catalogs, speeches, articles 
in the trade press, and occasional com- 
ments in the daily press, but ere long 
the clippings have yellowed, the 


speeches been forgotten, the dinners - 


digested, and the catalogs forgotten on 
a lower shelf. 

Only a few exhibits afford certificates 
of merit to publishers whose books are 
chosen, which are almost universally 
mounted and displayed where they will 
do the best good for the morale of the 
staff. This, plus a catalog or two, and 
knowledge that the book is traveling the 
country, and in some cases such as the 
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BP Presents Design Award to 30 Books Designers 


Fifty Books, the world, is the extreme 
of recognition. 

For these reasons, therefore, Book 
Production has commissioned the crea- 
tion of a miniature symbol of recogni- 
tion for the qualities of design which 
have won recognition for a book or 
books by placing in the Fifty Books of 
the Year, sponsored annually by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
Annually, commencing with this year’s 
show, therefore, Book Production will 
present to each designer to whom credit 
is assigned in the specifications, Book 
Production’s award insignia, reproduced 
herewith in actual size, although regret- 
tably we are not able to reproduce it in 
full color. 

Since the “Fifty” represents the only 
national approach to the selection of 
fine examples of good bookmaking, 
Book Production has selected it as the 
vehicle of the award presentation, rath- 
er than regional exhibits, or to those 
of special classification, such as text- 






books, since books falling under these 
headings are frequently included in the 
“Fifty.” 

The pin will be of bronze with white 
enamel on the book in the center, and 
blue, with reversed lettering on the 
outer circle. It will be designed so that 
it may be easily and safely worn on 
dress or lapel. Since it will be only 4” 
in diameter, it will be evident but not 
conspicuous. Inscribed with the date. 
these will be presented to each of the 
designers placing in the show, as close 
as possible to the date of the annuai 
exhibit. 

This year’s Fifty Books opens April 
5, and by that date, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, Book Production 
will present, either in person or by mail, 
one of these pins to each designer cred- 
ited with a book in the show. Book Pro- 
duction hopes that it will suitably com- 
memorate the recipient’s contribution 
to the steadily improving quality of the 
nation’s book production. 


INDEX of BOOK MANUFACTURING Activity 


Hard-bound book production for 
January, 1955, commencing the 
third year of the Lasser-BP study 
of cased-in book figures, soared 
to 6% above the figure for last 
January, and 7.5% above the sim- 
ilar figure for 1953, to rise slight- 
ly above the statistical average 
base for the period, reports from 
25 leading book manufacturers, 
representing all classes of firms, 
indicate. The figures, compiled 
by the J. K. Lasser Co. for Book 
Production, show a total of 12.- 
100,000 books for the month, 713,- 
000, more than the total for the 
previous January total, and 849,- 
000 more than that for the year 
previous. 


The rise wsa the more signif- 
icant in that the total necessarily 
eliminates the figures for Country 
Life Press, closed because of the 
continuing strike at that plant. 


The total for the month nearly 
matches the production for the 
month previous and as the accom- 
panying chart shows maintains 
the note of optimism sounded by 
rising production figures during 
the last quarter of °54. 


Compiled exclusively for Book 
Production by J. K. Lasser & Co. 
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PART | 


the nature 

of an adhesive, 
whatitis 

and 


how it works 


Tue GREAT VARIETY and quantity of 
adhesives consumed in the book indus- 
try make it one of the most important 
supplies handled by the bindery. Pur- 
chases may vary from a few pounds 
annually by the very small shop to 
massive tonnage figures by the edition 
and periodical plants. In either case 
the quality and type of adhesive pur- 
chased, and the way it is handled, 
worked, and maintained in the bindery 
will determine whether or not a good 
product is produced. It takes good ad- 
hesion to make virtually every bindery 
product from the two-sheet snapout 
form to the giant encyclopedia. In be- 
tween these extremes are the pamphlets, 
catalogs, end sheets, note pads, record 
albums, library bindings, magazines, 
telephone directories, loose leaf, and 
other bound materials which require ad- 
hesives in varying degrees. 

In addition to the complex variety of 
manufactured products, which require 
different adhesives, there is a growing 
number of machines whese operating 
speeds and production methods differ 
widely. The result is that an adhesive 
suitable for one product on one ma- 
chine, is not quite so suitable for the 
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HOW TO USE ADHESIVES 


effectively and economically 


same product on another machine—and 
vice versa. The requirements of each 
job and each machine differ. It is pos- 
sible to buy an adhesive for virtually 
every product and operation. Many can 
serve several purposes, and many can 
be altered to meet changed conditions. 
When the nature of the adhesive and 
its allied substances is well understood, 
and the requirements of the machine 
and product are known, there need be 
no difficulty. The problems arise when 
the right adhesive is not used where 
and when needed. 

What IS the right adhesive to use? 
That depends on the job. But first let 
us understand the nature of an ad- 
hesive, what it is, how it works, and 
what can be done with it. 


Types of adhesives 


The adhesives used in the book indus- 
try fall into three general categories: 
1) Glues. 2) Pastes. 3) Synthetic res- 
ins, and hot melt. 


Animal glues 


The best known of modern bindery 
adhesives, glue, is an organic substance 
made from collagen, a protein constitu- 
ent of animal hide materials and bones. 
Hide glue is made from the hide pieces 
and connective tissue of cattle while 
extracted (i.e., clean, dry) bone glues 
and fresh bone glues are made from 
the collagen present in the bones. 

Most animal glues have no objection- 
able odor. The unpleasant smell some- 
times associated with glue is the result 
of decomposition by bacterial action be- 
cause of unsanitary maintenance or, the 
result of over-heating in equipment 
when thermostats are not properly ad- 
justed. 

Most dry animal glue is shipped in 
clean, new, multiwall paper bags and 
shipments are usually in 100 pound 
lots in steel kegs and drums. 

Animal glues require heat in prepa- 
ration and use. The glue may be con- 
verted into a liquid either by adding 
the granules to cold water, soaking for 
a couple of hours and then melting un- 
der gentle agitation and heat. Applica- 


tion temperatures may vary from 135° 
to 150°. 

Cake form glues are melted with or 
without additional water, depending 
upon the operation. They may also be 
presoaked in cold water, in which they 
swell as they absorb water, and then 
they pass into a uniform solution 
through the application of heat, usually 
by a jacketed kettle. 

When cooling, animal glues revert to 
a jelly state, but this may be reversed 
by the application of heat. 


Formulas for glues 


Flexible glues, as sold by the adhesive 
manufacturers, are specially prepared 
from animal glues that have been plas- 
ticized by such materials as glycerine, 
sorbitol, and cane sugar. These pre- 
pared compositions are melted down in 
the glue pot, water is added, and they 
are then ready for use. The modifying 
agents used, stich as glycerine, glucose, 
sorbitol, and diethylene glycol, enable 
the glue to remain flexible for extended 
periods. A non-flexible glue used on the 
back of a book, for example, would 
soon crack and break apart after a few 
flexings. 

The ratio and grade of the plasticizer 
or modifying agent to the dry glue con- 
trols the degree of flexibility, ranging 
from slightly flexible to permanently 
flexible. The more plasticizer, such as 
glycerine, the softer and longer-lasting 
is the flexibility. 

Other factors also control the degree 
of flexibility, such as the tack of the 
glue and the ratio of glue, glycerine 
and water, and the relative humidity. 
Careful compounding not only of the 
product in use but of the final film in 
the book is of utmost importance. 

The quality of animal glue can be 
roughly measured by its gel or jelly 
strength and its viscosity. Gel strength 
measurements range from about 30 
grams (a weak jelly, easily penetrated) 
to 500 grams (very strong). Viscosity, 
the ability of an adhesive to flow freely, 
is measured in millipoises and ranges 
from 25 (very watery) to 175 (very 

(Please turn page) 
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HOW TO USE ADHESIVES 





thick). Bone glues have a gel strength 
from 100 grams to around 250 grams, 
while hide glues range from approxi- 
mately 100 up to 400 grams gel strength. 
The gel strength and viscosity of a 
flexible glue, however, are affected by 
the amount of water and modifying or 
softening agent in it. Cheaper glues 
are therefore not necessarily more eco- 
nomical for a thin layer of high-grade 
glue may give better results than a thick 
layer of a cheaper lower grade glue. 


The amount of water which can be 
added to an animal glue does not nec- 
essarily determine the film cost—rather 
the film of adhesive which affords the 
best adhesion will determine the cost. 
Addition of excess water over a safe 
margin dilutes the solids content, there- 
by requiring an increased film thickness 
to obtain good adhesion. Over dilution, 
in many cases, allows for bond varia- 
tions and possible failure. 


A formula for a flexible adhesive to 
be used in general bindery work may 
contain, by weight, 35% animal glue, 
35% water, and 30% glycerine. Some 
years ago a number of binderies made 
their own formulations to meet their 
particular needs. In the past decade or 
two, however, the adhesive manufactur- 
ers, because of their superior technical 
facilities, have been able to produce 
adhesives of superior quality and at a 
lower price than would be possible in 
a bindery which is obviously not geared 
to adhesive manufacture. 

Besides the three basic ingredients 
in the flexible compounds (glue, plas- 
ticizer, water) there are the other very 
important ingredients such as defoam- 
ers, preservatives, odors, colors, tackify- 
ing agents and rate of set modifiers, 
which have a great influence on the 
working properties of flexible com- 
pounds. Because of their complex re 
mulas, it is considered highly imprac- 
tical for any but the very largest pro- 
ducers of books to even consider com- 
pounding their own flexible glues, from 
the elemental ingredients. 


Two variations of glues are usually 
used in a bindery, this being made nec- 
essary by the changes in temperature 
and humidity. In winter a slow-drving 
glue is desired, and in summer the glue 
should dry fast. In the “home made” 
formulas used by some binderies a few 
years ago the necessary seasonal change 
would be made by using less glycerine 
in the glue in summer so that it would 
set faster. While temporarily success- 
ful, the net result was that the adhesive 
in the bound book would become brittle 
at a later date. Now the same amount 
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of glycerine is used in both summer and 
winter glues, as made by the manu- 
facturer, but the difference in drying 
time is made by chemical means and 
not by altering the basic formula. 


Paste, another adhesive 


Bookbinding pastes are made from 
such starches as wheat, corn, potato, 
and tapioca, which are converted to 
dextrines by chemical means. It had 
been the practice for many years to 
make paste in the bindery by cooking 
one part flour in four parts water. 
Alum, to break the starch granules in 
the flour and to improve the adhesion, 
was added, together with a preservative 
such as phenol to inhibit the growth of 
fungi or molds. 

The use of bindery-made flour paste 
has declined over the years because it 
tends to dry stiff and cause warp. The 
new lines of paste now being manu- 
factured by the suppliers overcome 
these objections. 

Paste is used primarily for adhering 
paper to paper and paper to board, as 
in endsheet adhesion and tipping. Paste 
makes it possible to stretch the paper 
and thus secure a perfectly flat bond 
between sheets. Since paste doesn’t 
tack, but dries slowly, whereas glue 
sets and then dries, paste is used in 
such operations as casing-in where 
small hand adjustments, such as squar- 
ing the back, may be necessary. Paste 
is also used on the sewing machine to 
paste together the first and second, and 
the last and next-to-last signatures. If 
glue were used in this operation it 
would dry too fast and would not make 
for a sufficient bond. 


Synthetic resins 


During the 1940’s the wartime restric- 
tions on the use of animal glues led to 
research in synthetic resins as a pos- 
sible substitute for bindery glues. The 
successful development of several for- 
mulas resulted in a series of new types 
of adhesives. 

Synthetic resins are chemical com- 
pounds which are derived from coal, 
gas, oil, and other raw materials. The 
most common resinous adhesive formu- 
las use a polyvinyl acetate emulsion. 

In general, there are two types of 
resin adhesives used in binderies. The 
most publicized of these are the hot 
melts which require the application of 
about 300 or 350 degrees of heat. Emul- 
sions are dispersions of minute parti- 
cles in water and are applied cold. 

Recent developments in the rapidly 
changing and advancing field of syn- 





thetic resin adhesives will be discussed 
in more detail in future articles in this 
series. 


Gums also used 


While considered primarily a printers’ 
finishing operation, gumming is done 
to some extent by binderies for en- 
velopes, stamps, labels, and _ other 
papers. In most cases the gum is dried 
after application, and the adhesion 


later produced by moistening the 
gummed sheet and applying light 
pressure. The solution is made by 


stirring dextrin slowly into an equal 
amount of water which is heated almost 
to boiling. Some sorbitol may be added. 


(To be continued) 


PREVENT FIRE LOSS 


IF YOU OPERATE YOUR PLANT in leased 
premises you have certain potential 
liabilities from fire damage against 
which you should protect yourself. Fire 
insurance companies have the legal 
right to obtain reimbursement from 
third parties responsible for fire loss. 
More and more insurance firms are ex- 
ercising their legal prerogatives in this 
matter. If you lease, without express 
protection to the contrary, a fire loss 
would result in the owner being paid by 
the insurance company who in turn 
could then sue you. The presence or 
absence of direct or contributory neg- 
ligence on your part would of course 
bear heavily upon their possibility of 
recovery. 


Basically, this stems from the com- 
mon law premise that in the absence of 
a provision to the contrary in the lease, 
a landlord may recover from a tenant 
the full amount of damage to the prop- 
erty caused by a tenant’s wrongful or 
neglectful acts. Through subrogation 
this right automatically passes to the 
insurance company paying damages. 


There are three ways in which you 
can protect yourself: 


I. Have a provision inserted in your 
lease agreement relieving you of lia- 
bility for damage whether or not caused 
by your negligence. 


2. Ask the landlord to name you as 
an insured party in all fire insurance 
policies covering the premises. If this 
is done, the policy then protects you. 


3. Carry legal liability insurance to 
cover any loss suffered arising out of 
your occupancy of the premises. 

—From the Graphic Bulletin 
published by the Graphic 
Arts Ass’n. of Mich., Inc. 
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PHOTO COMPOSITION— 






Evolution or Revolution ? 








| eae or as it is more often termed, phototypesetting 
or photo-composition, is best described by Carl P. Palmer, Sr., of 
DuPont’s Printing Division, as a series of related processes where- 
in the letters or type images are set by being photographed or 
projected onto film or paper. 

The invention of phototypography is as revolutionary as the 
invention of movable types. Today, with the alphabets of the 
world at our command, we are now able to match the setting of 
type for commercial or book work without even a line or character 
of metal and reproduce the image of these letters with clarity 
and facility not heretofore possible. 

The sound approaches to phototypography all use master 
alphabets in negative form—that is translucent letter images in 
an opaque background. Light projected through these give a 
true picture of the image. 

The advantages of the film positive are many—the principle 
one being that make-up, or the arrangement of copy blocks, heads, 
and illustrations into usable form, is greatly simplified. 


MAKE-UP SIMPLIFIED 


Herein lies the great advantage of phototypography over ‘metal 
composition—ease of make-up. It is also at this stage where all 
the ingenuity of the industry should be concentrated because here 
the process succeeds or fails. Up to this point everything has 
been or will be controlled by the machines. Once off the machine 
everything costs money for direct labor costs in handling and 
make-up by skilled journeymen. Mr. Palmer, in his address last 
August, stated “Slug line composition gives us the least expensive 
way to set type but with a still further loss esthetically—why? 
It costs less to handle the product of line casting machines, once 
off the machine. Now we have in phototypography a product 
coming off the machines which promises to be cheaper to handle, 
and in most instances we have regained some of the esthetic 
losses.” 

He then proceeded to outline the following mechanical advan- 
tages of a photographic image as: 

a) Perfect images in sizes from 4 point to 36 point without 
enlargement. 

b) Perfect enlargements, limited in size only by the available 
film or paper. 

c) Wider measures up to 42 picas. (An even 60 picas with the 
Monophoto). 

d) Non-smear proofs of constant fidelity. 

e) Ease of assembly of uneven measures, angled, or odd-shaped 
type areas. 

f) Speed and freedom from unnecessary steps in handling the 
typographic product. 

It costs money to set white space. With phototypography, white 
space is free. 
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by Harvey SATENSTEIN, President 
Book Craftsmen Associates, N.Y.C. 


An Abstract of The Five Major Photo-Composition 
Machines and Methods and Their Respective Advantages 


One fact should be made clear—phototypography is not a 
substitute for metal composition. (Substitutes are “second best” 
and should be avoided.) Phototypography is a new, sound process 
—a process made up of a series of interlocking steps of procedure 
which, when planned and executed in proper sequence, will 
produce good quality results and effects heretofore not feasible 
at low cost. 


FAULTS IN REPROS 


What is wrong with the reproduction proofs we have been using 
all these years? I believe the answer is simply that the reproduc- 
tion proofs made from metal type on special paper or other mate- 
rial can never be as sharp or as dense as type originally set on 
film. I like photocomposition, for the following reasons: 

a) Because of the perfection of letter form, phototypography 
produces a superior product to that possible by the best of 
conventional methods. 

b) The contact print, or photographic paper, eliminates the 
handicaps of ink spread and smeared proofs. 

c) Letter forms on film provide an emulsion-to-emulsion con- 
tact in any printing-down operation, which eliminates much of 
the distortion caused by exposure through the base of the film. 

d) All the particular refinenients of pure classic or cultural 
typography, and many heretofore impossible by conventional 
means, are now standard practice by photographic methods. 

e) The profit potential from specialized _ phototypographic 
methods and camera applications are away and above those current 
by conventional means. 

No one has ever pulled a perfect repro from type! No one can 
say that he hasn’t had his share of the headaches that go with 
repro proving. Remember that the perfect repro from type is 
only possible by holding the character in a flame, collecting 
a deposit of pure carbon on it, and then with perfect impression, 
transferring that deposit to a sheet of dull-coated book paper. 
That image has no squeeze-out, no impression, no gloss, and is 
even in color. That image can be blown away by the merest 
breath or smudged beyond all recognition. 


EMULSION-TO-EMULSION 


Knowing the limitations of repro proofs imposed by time and 
money, those of the graphic arts who used the camera to transfer 





This article is extracted from an address by the author before 
the Rochester Section, Technical Div., Photographic Society 
of America. He will make a similar address before the N.Y. 
chapter on June 1. 
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PHOTO COMPOSITION 


This is the Monotype Monophoto photog- 
raphy unit, similar to the hot metal caster 
in basic shape. The standard keyboard unit 
is used for producing the tape. 


The pilot Photon production model as first shown in 1953, with Rene 
Higonnet, co-inventor at the keyboard, while W. W. Garth, Jr., 
president of the Graphic Arts Research Foundation, Inc., and Dr. 
Samuel H. Caldwell, director of research for the foundation, and 
co-inventor Louis M. Moyroud looking on. 


The tape composing unit of the Mergenthaler Linofilm and in the 
backqround, the photographic unit, as demonstrated last spring. 
Production models are anticipated this fall in this, Linoype's second 
version of the photo-composing machine. 


the images of type to a printing plate began to exert more and 
more pressure on the typographic industry to do something about 
it. The reason is that its filmed type can always be kept in 
emulsion-to-emulsion contact with the plate. The emulsion contact 
means simply that the type side of the film rather than the 
acetate base side is next to the plate coating during the exposure 
operation. This procedure insures the highest fidelity-reproduction 
on the plate. Experience has shown that when type is exposed 
through the base of the film to the plate of emulsion, light “gets 
under” the type edges and causes a thickening, fuzzing or other 
distortion of letter outlines on the plate. Therefore, in preserving 
emulsion-to-emulsion contact photo-composition is the best way 
to produce sharp, dense type on the plate itself. Camera copies 
of the very best reproduction proofs cannot compete with the 
photoset type in this respect. The foregoing advantages apply to 
the new dry offset as well as the conventional letterpress engrav- 
ing. For dry offset plates you have film negatives reading from 
right to left on the emulsion side. For letterpress engraving, you 
have film negatives reading from left to right on the emulsion side. 
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The Intertype Foto- 
setter, first of the 
four line composing 
machines designed 
for photo-composi- 
tion, of which pilot 
models made their 
appearance several 
years ago, and many 
current models are 
in use. 


These film negatives provide emulsion-to-emulsion contact in mak- 
ing the respective plates and therefore guarantee the best results 
in the reproduction of type. 


FOTOSETTER 


The Fotosetter is not so radical a departure as its rivals: the 
Photon (the Graphic Arts Foundation), the Linofilm (by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Corp.), and the Monophoto—which is a product 
ot the Monotype Corporation. Each of these machines uses a 
camera and a strip of film instead of casting letters in a mold, 
line by line. Each aims to save costs and skills, tied up in the 
present methods of casting and assembling type. 

The difference among the four manufacturers, is that they 
disagree merely on the details of how the camera should be used. 
That explains the wide variation of ideas among the machines. 
In proper order, the first to come along was the Fotosetter. 

Several Fotosetters are in Europe, which is a good indication 
that this machine is long past the laboratory stage. Another im- 
portant fact is that every basic type of photo-mechanical plate has 
been used in printing from composition supplied by these 
machines, such as albumin and deep-etch lithographic plates, 
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copper, zinc and magnesium line cuts, and intaglio plates for 
gravure. Without exception, the type produced by photo-composi- 
tion has printed with sharpness and has provided a degree of 
typographic excellence that no other composing method has yet 
equalled. Like the Photon machine, the Fotosetter is covered 
under a lease agreement, with the advantage in Intertype’s camp 
that the Intertype library of type faces for the Fotosetter is 
available. At the present time there are over 150 different matrix 
fonts. For example, one Fotosetter type face design will take 
the place of eight sizes of hot metal designs and with the use 
of an additional lens raises the number even more. 


PHOTON 


The Photon, which has been developed by the Graphic Arts 
Research Foundation, Inc., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, with 
the collaboration of two French inventors, Rene A. Higonnet and 
Louis Moyroud, is different from the other three photo typesetting 
machines. Its workings are electronic while most of the others 
are basically mechanical. The Photon isn’t much larger than 
» regular office desk. 

The major components are (1) a specially designed electric 
typewriter, (2) a memory unit, (3) a justifier and, (4) a photo- 
craphic unit. As the operator touches the keys of the typewriter, 
each character is coded and stored in the Photon’s memory unit 
much like that of an electronic calculating machine. The justifier, 
in the meantime, is taking account of the space required for each 
letter. The operator finishes the first line and goes to the next. 
While he is typing, the control system spaces the characters in 
the first line so that it justifies. Then the photographic unit 
records the line on a sheet of film. When the operator starts 
typing the third line, the justifier goes to work on the second. 

The main keyboard of the machine is similar in layout to that 
of a standard, single alphabet typewriter keyboard, except for 
an additional row of keys at the top of the board which provides 
suitable controls for various typecomposing functions, plus a 
method for correcting errors before the line is “sent in” to the 
machine, 

It is interesting to note that the type disc, containing 16 fonts 
of type together with the lens turret, measuring 8” in diameter on 
1” thick glass, gives you 192 fonts and is the equivalent of 
$50,000 of Linotype or Intertype matrices which would weigh 
over two tons. a 

Photon will not be sold to publishers or the trade, but will be 
installed on a royalty basis and leased. The maximum speed of 
the Photon machine is far greater than that at which any one 
operator can keyboard. 


LINOFILM 


Linofilm is one of the newest of the four major photo composi- 
tion machines and is actually the baby of an old-timer. Mergen- 
thaler is planning production of its Photo Composing Machine 
called the Linofilm for later in 1955 and at the present its progress 
and details are under tight wraps of secrecy. 

It is a two-unit machine consisting of a special keyboard unit 
and photographic unit. The keyboard unit employs a standard 
typewriter keyboard with auxiliary selector keys. It produces in 
one operation, regularly typewritten copy in perforated tapes. 
Like the Photon, the Linofilm uses this typewriter keyboard and 
it too projects letters on a piece of film. There the similarity ends, 
for Mergenthaler inserts another step between keyboard and film: 
a tape perforated by the operator is used to control the photo- 
graphic unit. As the operator flicks the keys the letters are 
registered on the tape. The tape is torn off and fed into the photo- 
graphic unit which can be anywhere you choose to put it, next to 
the keyboard machine or in another setting. 

Mergenthaler claims advantages for this split in functions; the 
shop needs only one photo unit to serve several keyboards. Tape 
can be fed faster than an operator can punch a keyboard and 
the tape can be proofread before it is filmed. In the photo unit, 
Mergenthaler uses a disc shaped mounting of five small glass 
plates, each bearing a different type face. This disc does not spin 
in a revolving motion as in the Photon; it stands still while a 
beam of light lines up each letter and photographs it. To use 
other type faces not already mounted you pull up one of the five 
plates and substitute a plate from your file. The keyboard unit 
produces, in one operation, regular typewritten copy and perfor- 
ated tape. The tape is fed into the separate photographic unit 
which operates automatically to set type on film in response to 
control information on the tape. The keys of the typewriter 
itself are slightly rearranged for ease of operation. The auxiliary 
selector and control panel have keys for hair spacing between 
characters in increments of twelfths of an em, font selector 
keys, a quad left key, an end of line and justify key, and a line- 
erase key. These are compactly arranged for the convenience of 
the operator. Keyboard settings are made by the operator, accord- 
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ing to the type size and length of line specified. On a pre-produc- 
tion model which was exhibited last year in April, 1954, before the 
delegates of the American Newspaper Association, the model gave 
line lengths up to 30 picas with the operator letter-spacing and 
word-spacing as in the Photon justification system. 

Justification of a line is computed mechanically and punched 
into the tape automatically. The operator punches into the tape 
the specifications for capitals and pi characters. The operator also 
sets blank spaces and blank lines. Use of the standard typewriter 
keyboard means that there is no keyboard limitation on the opera- 
tor’s speed and output. Output of the entire typing unit is lim- 
ited only by the speed of the operator as in the case with the 
Photon. 

Production models will be able to produce either right—or 
wrong—reading positives as desired. The Mergenthaler Co. claims 
the advantage (and the Photon has the same) of the operator 
being able to see the copy he is typing. There, too, the first 
reading of the proof can be made from the-typewritten draft, and 
errors caught at this stage can be corrected on the Linofilm’s 
punched tape, before this tape is ever put into the photographic 
unit of the Linofilm. 

Mergenthaler has a separate machine for correcting film by an 
automatic heat splicer which can punch out a faulty line and weld 
into the master film copy a correct one in just twelve seconds. 


MONOPHOTO 


We now go to the last of our four major photo-composing ma- 
chines. The newest and latest of the photographic type compos- 
ing machines is called Monophoto. This machine is produced by 
the Monotype Corporation which is represented in North America 
by the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, in Philadelphia, and 
engineered by technicians in England. In the Monophoto system, 
the existing standard keyboards already in operation (in the 
Monotype hot-metal system) are employed for producing’ the 
perforated paper ribbon in the usual way. The mechanism fa- 
miliar as the hot-metal caster is retained in the composition ex- 
posure, but differs in the redesign so that the hot-metal casting 
component, such as the metal melting pot, the pump and mold 
are replaced by the photographic unit. The basic principle of 
winding the perforated paper ribbon over air vents to actuate the 
mechanism remains the same, and the equivalent of the matrix 
case is still easily recognizable in the form of a similar case hold- 
ing a corresponding arrangement of master negatives of all the 
characters in the font type. 

The new model Monophoto with the newly designed film drum 
has the following advantages: (1) Accurate control of the film 
under slight tension avoids local: ripples by winding on a curved 
surface. (2) Accurate positioning of the film from line to line is 
possible so that additions and corrections may be made with the 
greatest accuracy. (3) Multiple column matter can be produced 
directly on the machine on a single sheet of film. (4) The new 
drum assemblies can be quickly interchanged. It is suggested 
that two drum units be used, one to be loaded in the dark room, 
while the other is in use on the machine. 

The perforated tape is fed through the machine where it actu- 
ates the normal and space wedges and the photo-matrix in a man- 
ner similar to its use on the hot-metal machine. Present “hot- 
metal” Monotype Keyboard operators will require no adjustment 
of technique for setting on the Monophoto. The drums on the 
pilot machines take films up to nine inches wide and 24” long. 
The controls for feed are on the side of the drum. They are capa- 
ble of any feed from 6-24 pt. in steps of 1 pt. The drum is cur- 
rently being redesigned for a 10” film for an extremely wide set 
measure which is the equivalent of 60 pica ems, by half-points. 

The source of light is a pre-focused car headlamp type of bulb of 
48 watts working from the 12-volt a.c. supply from a transformer. 
The useful light output is concentrated by a condenser lens sys- 
tem to give intense illumination over the area of the character on 
the master negative. The area illuminated is .2” square, all the 
characters on the master negative being located within squares of 
this same size. 

The matrix case retains the same control and movements, but 
the individual character matrices are replaced by master negative 
plates containing all the characters for the particular layout. The 
master photomatrix plate consists of transparent characters on an 
opaque background, accurately positioned and arranged so that 
the keyboard ribbon will bring each character of composition into 
location for photography in exactly the same manner that is used 
in casting hot-metal type. 

The characters on the master plate are all normally of one 
point size, with other sizes being obtained through enlargement or 
reduction onto the film. The extent of size change permissible is 
controlled by typographical design considerations, for some faces 
may necessitate two or more masters to cover the full range of the 
composition sizes. 

(Plgace turn to page 80) 
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|. IT POSSIBLE to get more production 
with the same machines but with less 
labor through a different arrangement 
of machines? Noticing that as a rule 
American high production plants con- 
centrate their machinery in groups of 


folders, gatherers, stitchers, sewers, 
etc., Hans Ludwig, partner in Ger- 
many’s largest bookbindery, Fritzsche- 
Ludwig, felt that the new arrangement 
in his Berlin factory might be as advan- 
tageous to plants here as it was to his. 
His thinking represents a fresh view- 
point which, while it may not be entire- 
ly adaptable to American practices, 
does offer practical advantages worth 
consideration. 

Ludwig has his edition binding di- 
vided into two, soon to be three,_ pro- 
duction lines. These operate side by 
side down the 216 ft. length of an 85 
ft. wide building (see cut). 

In the center is the mass production 
line. It handles all sewn work for 
medium and large editions. Medium 
editions by. Ludwig’s definition are 
5,000 to 20,000 books, usually novels 
and textbooks. Large editions average 
50,000 to 200,000, but book club runs 
of 500,000 copies, bound in half leather, 


Unique STREAMLINING in Berlin Plant 


gold stamped to highest quality stan- 
dards are equally routine. 


The production line starts at the far 
end of the hall where the folders are 
located. The folded sheets then embark 
upon their course through the 20 pocket 
Sheridan gatherer, to the sewers, 
Brehmer machines. The sewers strad- 
dle the conveyor and deliver the sewn 
signatures on the conveyor belt directly 
to the adjacent gluing-off station. Poly- 
vinyl (PVA) adhesives are used for 
gluing off. The books continue then on 
the conveyor for a_ half-hour trip 
through the drying oven. The oven 
circulates electrically-heated warm air. 
Steady production is maintained since 
the conveyor is wide enough to ac- 
commodate four tall piles of books in 
a row. Delivery is made directly at 
the two three-knife trimmers (one a 
Rapid) which in turn deliver the books 
onto another conveyor running down 
the center of a table to the casing-in 
station. The books are processed along 
the way for rounding (no backing is 
done on German books), edge staining 
with sponge, headbanding, lining and 
endpapering in styles more elaborate 
than practiced here. Such a production 
flow, without back-and-forth handling 





























The sky-lit edition bindery of the Fritzsche-Ludwig plant in West Berlin has three production 


lines running parallel from the far end of the hall toward the front. In the center line, 
for mass production, drying oven following gluing-off stage can be seen behind Rapid trim- 
mer. Note also conveyor belt which runs across center of the table. A Brackett stripper can 
be seen at right as part of the adhesive binding production line. For. details see text. 
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or skidding of books, has meant an im- 
measurable gain in efficiency and more 
convenient processing. For instance, at 
the casing-in machines, one a Smyth 
it was possible to step up production 
20% merely because the operator wa: 
now able to sit at his job. 


Adhesive binding 


The production line at right in the pic- 
ture is exclusively for adhesive binding 
The German form of “Perfect” binding 
is usually done on Ehlerman machines 
known as Quick Binders here. Thi- 
type of binding is specified for square 
back books, and editions which require 
considerable inserting of plates, charts. 
etc. Occasionally larger adhesive bound 
volumes are rounded and backed to in- 
sure a more stable binding. 

The adhesive binding production also 
starts at the far end of the hall. Work 
advances from the folders to the two 
rotary gathering tables. Two three- 
knife trimmers ready the work for the 
adhesive binding machine. Subsequent 
processing is done on tables, and with 
a Brackett stripper, so that books are 
delivered at the near end of the hall. 

A third production line is to be estab- 
lished at the left where casemaking is 
now performed. It will service all edi- 
tions numbering from 1,000 to 2,000 
copies such as art books and scholarly 
texts. It will thus be geared to ma- 
chinery suitable for such runs. 


Once this production line is estab- 
lished the present casemaking set-up 
which includes four Smyth machines 
and stampers will be reinstalled on a 
balcony over its present location. 
Manual casemaking will be located on 
a balcony over the adhesive production 
line. These balconies will be finished 
at the end of the year. The finished 
cases are delivered to the production 
lines below by elevator to the point 
where they are needed. 


Other binding styles 


The layout of the rest of the plant is 
typical of the efficiency pattern set by 
the edition bindery. The sketch indi- 
cates the production integration among 
the mechanical, loose-leaf and _port- 
folio binderies and the varnishing and 
die-cutting operations. 
Fritzsche-Ludwig is an 89 year old 
firm. It employs 400 in the Berlin 
plant, 200 in Darmstadt (West Ger- 
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many) division. Productively each is 
independent, each geared to serve 
slightly different requirements. Both 
serve all of West Germany. Top level 
administration and accounting are car- 
ried out mutually. 

The Berlin plant, especially the main 
building, was bombed out during the 
war. The firm started its revival in 
Berlin when Ludwig took over again in 
1949. The plant was then down to 30 
workers. The rebuilding has been made 
possible, says Ludwig thankfully, with 
\merican aid. The main plant features 
: combination waste disposal and air- 
freshening system. In winter, it filters 
the waste material out and returns 
«lean warm air. In summer it exhausts 
ine air through filters and returns fresh 
‘ir to the room. Ludwig is as proud of 
its efficiency value as much as its bene- 

t to the worker’s climate. 

Ludwig’s attitude on worker’s wel- 

ire is philosophical and unique even 
ior Germany. Each man is on his own 
in carrying out his designated responsi- 
ility. Paperwork is kept at such a 
ninimum that only six typewriters are 
operating in the whole plant and one 
-ecretary suffices for the whole execu- 
tive staff. The only important paper- 
work is the filling out of forms neces- 
sary for transporting finished books 
through the East Zone to Western Ger- 
many. It is, surprisingly, a routine op- 
eration. If the books contain unfavora- 
ble references to the East Zone. or to 
the Russians, the books are carried by 
highly expeditious means through the 
zone without trouble. 


FLOOR PLAN OF 
FRITZSCHE-LUDWIG PLANT 
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48-Hour Week 


The plant is on a one-shift basis except 
for the folders which operate three 
shifts. Occasionally some machinery, 
particularly the sewers, is kept work- 
ing overtime to eliminate bottlenecks. 
They work a 48-hour week. The ratio 
of wages per hour paid to selling price 
is 1 : 3.10. In addition, the German 
manufacturer also depends greatly on 
furnishing the materials in order to 
make a reasonable profit. 

German book manufacturing is char- 
acterized by what Ludwig terms a 
higher quality standard than is known 
here. This, he explains, accounts for 
their lower production rates which, 
given the same machine, are often less 
than half those of American production 
standards. His machines are as up to 
date as any in Germany, but he feels 
the superior productive capacities of 
American machinery would be helpful 
if they were not so expensive. While 
he could get the money to buy, he is 
hesitant to incur an unfavorable in- 
debtedness. 


Differences delineated 


As principal differences between book 
manufacturing plants in New York and 
his he listed the following: 

1) His production system eliminates 
the many helpers which he saw scurry- 
ing around the book manufacturing 
plants here. See layout. 

2) American production is geared 
to much larger sheet sizes. Germans 
work with 16-page signatures. The fold- 
ing equipment can therefore be loaded 





and operated by women on the day 
shift. 


3) The average American edition is 
larger and thus more suitable to the 
high production type of machinery used 
here. 

4) Quality standards reduce Ger- 
man production rates. Their stampers, 
for instance, are hand-fed and even then 
operated at slower rates. He concedes 
that such machines could be run faster 
with equal quality results, but workers 
have to be educated to this realization 
and that is a slow process. 

Ludwig’s firm has not been engaged 
in any work for American manufac- 
turers. He said that he would be able 
to offer more quality for less if given 
the chance to bid. His object in visiting 
here, as part of a German group of 
printers and binders, was, however, to 
inspect the American way of doing 
things and to report on methods prac- 
ticed here which might be advantageous 
to German printers and binders. As 
head of the employing printers and 
binders in the West Berlin area he will 
report to them and to groups in West 
Germany. Finally a detailed report 
will be published. The trip is being 
sponsored by the Foreign Operations 
Administration. The group spent two 
weeks in New York including Tauber’s 
Bookbindery among their visits. Indi- 
vidually some members visited some 
other binding plants like American 
Book-Stratford Press, H. Wolff, Tapley 
and other firms. Their tour took them 
to Philadelphia, Racine, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Kingsport and Washington. 


While the building layout for the Fritzsche-Ludwig plant may be unorthodox from an 
American standpoint, the way it has been utilized for bookbinding operations in this Berlin 
plant represents a different approach to production thinking. 


: 1) First Floor: Offices 


Second Floor: Administrative offices. Company offices are within few steps of superin- 
tendent and production offices on balcony (e) in edition production hall. Convenient, 
too, to manual casemaking on balcony over (c) where sample cases are made. 


Edition bindery (shown in photograph) consisting of three production lines. 


a) now casemaking, but to be converted into small edition production; balcony over 
production line, to be built this year, will be set up for machine casemaking. Fin- 


b) mass production line starting with folders supplied wiih printed shee’s from storage 


c) adhesive binding ,production line; balcony to be built overhead ?¢'tis year will be 


d) finished books travel through passageway to first floor of (4) for sh'pping. German 


2) 
ished cases are sent by elevator to production line to casing-in stations. 
and cutting room on first floor of (3). See text for production system. 
for manual casemaking. Finished cases will be lowered by elevator. 
binders do not store finished books. 

3) 


First Floor: Storage of printed sheets and sheet cutting room. 


Second Floor: Casemaking material storage is ideally located being adjacent to edition 
casemaking departments to be erected on balconies over (a) and (c) and to top floor 
of (4) and (5) where mechanical and loose leaf binding is performed. 

4) First Floor: Shipping room for all departments. 


Second Floor: Varnishing and die cutting. 


— 


First Floor: Printed sheet storage. 


Second Floor: Mechanical aad loose-leaf binding. 
6) Supply storage for material not immediately needed. 


7&8) Maintenance shops. 


9) Street to transportation court where trucks load and unload. 
This drawing is a sketch and conforms only generally to actual sizes. 
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SELECTING YOUR 


STRIPPING 


MATERIAL 





Hollands and Cambrics Are Offered in a Wide Variety 
Of Styles to Meet Bindery’s Stripping Needs 


ie CHECKBOOKS, composition 
books, tablets, side stripped paper 
covered catalogs, bank books, hinged 
inserts, guard folded maps, and a great 
many other bindery products all re- 
quire a strong reinforcement along the 
binding edge. The application or 
“stripping” of this reinforcing and 
binding material is a source of steady 
and solid business for the plant, and is 
usually done on such stripping machines 
as the Brackett, Pleger, Vertex, Edge- 
master, Sulby, Dollahite, Stripmaster, 
and a few others. 

Among the leading manufacturers of 
tapes for the bookbinding field are such 
well known companies as Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, Brown Bridge 
Mills, Inc., McLaurin Jones Company, 
Rexford Paper Company, Nashua Cor- 
poration, Permacel Tape Corporation, 
Gummed Tape & Devices Company, and 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company. 

While the machines used are fairly 
standard, differing mainly in size and 
speed of operation, the materials used 
for stripping vary considerably and in- 
clude various grades of hollands, cam- 
brics, tapes, and papers. These materials 
may or may not be gummed, glazed, 


colored, embossed, printed, or processed — 


in some other way. 


Holland—what it is 


One of the more popular stripping 
materials used in the bindery is the 
holland, usually but not always pur- 
chased pre-gummed. The hollands are 
made of a close weave cloth which is 
filled with a special clay coating be- 
fore gumming. Two finishes are avail- 
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able, “dull” and “glazed” (shiny), the 
choice depending upon the customer’s 
taste for glazing does not appear to 
affect the wearing quality in any way. 
Hollands may be had in virtually any 
color, black seeming to be mandatory 
for composition books, and tan for 
tablets, but all other bindery products 
can apparently be stripped in any color, 
the choice being left to the customer. 

The hollands are sold in roll form, 
1.” in width and up. The most common 
widths used in binderies are 34” and 
1”, though any special width may be 
had if it can be cut economically from 
the 40” or 42” parent roll. The rolls 
or coils are available in standard 
lengths of 150 and 300 yards. Two 
weights are generally available, “reg- 
ular” and “heavy weight,” with the 
“regular” weight being stocked as a 
standard item and the “heavy weight” 
made available on special order. 


Cambric defined 


The terms “hollands” and “cambrics” 
are sometimes used interchangeably in 
the industry, as if they were synonyms, 
thus making for some confusion. They 
are separate products. While hollands 
are most commonly used there is some 
demand for a cloth heavier than the 
“heavy weight” holland, and cambrics 
are then specified. The cambric finish 
is generally applied on gray goods of 
a 64 x 60 thread count, as compared 
with a thread count of approximately 
44 x 40 for hollands. 

Cambric is a softer cloth than holland 
because it receives a minimum amount 
of calendering. While the tensile 





strength of holland cambric is about 
the same, cambric has greater resistance 
to tear because of its finer thread count. 
Cambrics are used when strength along 
the binding edge is particularly im- 
portant, especially for heavy items such 
as books and catalogs. 


Other tapes 


Kraft and other papers are sometimes 
used in place of hollands and cambrics, 
usually when strength is not a very 
important consideration. There have 
been a number of changes in the con- 
struction of paper tapes in recent years 
which improve the strength of the 
material, and yet keep it below the 
cost of holland and cambric. 

One of these developments is a paper 
tape which has been impregnated with 
a latex type substance, giving the tape 
stretching qualities and tear resistant 
qualities not normally found in a paper 
tape. Another development is the use 
of a crash (a thread count of about 
25 x 25) which adheres to a sheet of 
kraft. 

In recent years there has been an 
increase in the use of scotch tape or 
other pressure sensitive tape for strip- 
ping purposes. Machine operation has 
been simplified somewhat, particularly 
on the Brackett. Such pressure tapes 
seem to increase the production rate 
and make for a product that is visually 
quite attractive, and the general feeling 
in the trade seems to be that a moder- 
ate price reduction would result in an 
increased use of such tapes. 


Gum or not gum? 


Hollands, cambrics, and paper tapes 
are available either gummed or not 
gummed, and there is a difference of 
opinion among binders as to which is 
preferred, with the gummed tapes ap- 
parently preferred by the majority. 

When un-gummed cambrics and hol- 
lands are used, hot animal glue is ap- 
plied to the tape on the stripping 
machine when the job is being put 
through. Some plants feel that it is 
more economical to glue tape on the 
stripper, rather than buy gummed tape. 
Another claimed advantage is that there 
is a greater variety of paper colors and 
qualities available in ungummed form 
(and possibly available as an inex- 
pensive by-product of some other indus- 
try or bindery operation) than in 
gummed form. Tapes glued on the 
stripper are said to be stronger than 
gummed tapes, and are preferred when 
used on glazed, printed, or other diffi- 
cult pages. 

On the other side, however, is the 
opinion that tape manufacturers are 
able to apply the adhesive more con- 
sistently even, of more equal quality, 
and of greater strength than is possible 
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while applying the glue during the 
stripping operation. In addition, atmos- 
pheric conditions and the familiar 
human element must be taken into 
consideration when using a glue pot on 
the stripper. 

Generally speaking, the application 
of a gummed tape on a stripping 
machine is said to be comparatively 
simple for it requires little but a 
moistening device, while the application 
of hot glue requires care in the selec- 
tion of the glue, its heating, and its 
adherence to the strip. 

[he difference of opinion suggests 
that the human element is concerned, 
and not so much an actual question of 
production. In either event, the manu- 
facturers are able to supply both types 
of materials! 


GLEASON WINS NAVIGATOR AWARD 


William P. Gleason of Colonial Press, 
Inc., Clinton, Mass., has been chosen as 
ithe recipient of The Navigators Service 
to Industry Award for 1955. The award 
is given each year by the Navigators, 
a N.Y.C. informal graphic arts group, 
to an individual making outstanding 
contributions to the industry’s welfare 
through extra-curricular participation 
in the programs of one or more graphic 
arts trade organizations. 


G. V. WOODMAN FOUNDS NEW FIRM 


Gertrude V. Woodman, formerly manag- 
ing director of the Fisher Bookbinding 
Co., Ltd., recently purchashed by Amal- 
gamated Press Ltd., will still remain 
active in the bookbinding trade through 
her own company, Woodman Marshall 
Bookbinders, Ltd., at 10 Chesterfield 
House, South Audley St., W. 1, London, 
England. 

Production is expected shortly in the 
newly acquired Brighton factories, Miss 
Woodman advises. 


PAPER PROBLEMS ANALYZED 
BY BINDERS GROUP 


Paper equivalent charts to determine 
just what volume of paper will be han- 
died, and the knowledge of the capacity 
and capabilities of die cutters and fin- 
ishers, are two important factors affect- 
ing paper handling in the pamphlet 
bindery, according to David Kass of 
F. M. Charlton Co., Inc., speaking be- 
fore the February, 1955, meeting of the 
Binders Group, New York Employing 
Printers Assn. 

Kass divided his analysis into three 
sections: factors which are controllable 
by the binder, conditions of paper which 
are not controllable by the binder, and 
extra operations. 
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NEW PRINCIPLES IN COLLATING MACHINES 


; Se NEWLY DESIGNED Macey Collator, 
made by the Macey Co., a subsidiary of 
Harris-Seybold, can gather up to 32,000 
sheets of paper per hour in sets of 
eight on the eight-station machines. 

This group of collators can handle 
most materials ranging from 3x5” card 
stock to 12x17” paper. One semi-skilled 
operator can load, adjust and operate 
the machine with ease. Accessories 
available include offsetting delivery 
units, tape conveyors and stitching at- 
tachments. 

A new low cost mechanical collator 
has been announced by the Graphic 
Arts Development Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Each paper pickup station has a meas- 
uring device which can detect whether 
a pickup feeder has erred by a margin 
of one sheet plus or minus. A red in- 
dicator signal, energized by the meas- 
uring device, lights up to identify the 
station in need of attention. The ma- 
chine is believed especially suitable 
for collating numbered sets such as 
form work, sets for gluing, and calen- 
dar sheets. 

The automatic elevating and self lev- 
eling paper stations can accommodate 
sheets ranging from 12x24” maximum 
Variable speed drive 
provides an operating 
range varying from 
2500 to 6000 sheets 
per hour per station, 
depending on the pa- 
per stock. 

Compact and verti- 
cal collating to save 
to 7xll” minimum. 
space in binderies is 
the principle being 
used by Albert Dag- 
er, Los Angeles, 
Calif., inventor, cur- 
rently at work on 
several types of gath- 
ering machines. At 
extreme left in the 
illustration is a grip- 
per delivery collator 
with eight stations. 


In the center is an eight station model 
with tape delivery. At the right is a 
twelve station model, currently in op- 
eration at the Thos. D. Murphy Co. 
plant in Red Oak, Iowa, where secre- 
tary Bruce H. Van Druff reports that it 
is being used primarily for the colla- 
tion of calendar pads. 





The Macey Collator 


Three Dager machines 








Included in the controllable factors 
are a proper plant layout, efficient use 
of proper imposition, use of proper es- 
timating forms, and the obtaining of 
written orders and instructions. 


In discussing conditions of paper, 
Kass outlined the many problems which 
develop from paper which has not been 
jogged, mixed grains, curled papers, 


etc. These items should be taken into 
consideration as a cost of operation. 

In the matter of extra operations it 
was pointed out that multiple pick-ups, 
advance copies, truck waiting time and 
many other items such as these are fre- 
quently encountered and are not planned 
for. They should also be recognized as 
elements of cost when estimating. 
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Texas Plant Specializes In High Speed Publication Work 


by Haviland F. Reves 


A. EFFICIENT PRODUCTION job of turning out 345,000 copies 
of three magazines a month is being done by the Good Pub- 
lishing Company, 1220 Harding St., of Fort Worth, Texas, 
following the complete re-equipment and expansion of their 
plant recently. This firm is unusual in its field and person- 
nel—it publishes three papers (Bronze Thrills, Sepia, and 
Jive) in the rapidly growing but, to most Americans, little 
known Negro magazine field; and it is manned entirely by 
Negro personnel, with the exception of the owner, George 
Levitan, one artist, and the pressmen. 

Levitan bought the business in October, 1951, coming to 
the printing field as a complete newcomer—but he has 
learned rapidly, so that today he feels he can handle just 
about any problem in the field of periodical publishing. At 
that time the firm was turning out two Negro magazines, 
both since discontinued, with a total circulation 6f 18,000 
monthly—so that volume has increased nearly twenty times. 
That swiftly called for new production facilities—in three 
months his circulation nearly trebled. 


Integrated and air-conditioned 


The organization is an integrated publishing house, with 
everything performed under one roof, from editing, through 
art preparation, printing, binding, and circulation right 
down to mailing. This presented an opportuni'y for modern- 
ization of production and careful pl:nning. 

The entire plant is air condi*ioned, allowing separate con- 
trol for various areas to meet the requirements of employe 
comfort as well as production standards. The bindery is 
located in a large room between the pressroom and the 
editorial-office areas. 


3 magazines 


The magazine runs are of varying size—Bronze Thrills, a 
romance type magazine on newsprint, with 135,000 circula- 
tion; Jive, a younger set romance book, also on newsprint, 
with 110.000 circulation; and Sepia, a picture book, news 
tyre, on Bright Opaque, a good book type paper, with 100,- 
000 circula*ion. All covers are on enameled stock. 

The work is delivered from an ATF Mann LP53 perfecting 
press (offset), with some covers also run on a small auxili- 
ary offset press, on 35 x 43 sheets. This allows printing 32 
pages of text or covers at one time. Typically, on the cover 
run, this will include four sets of cover pages for Bronze 
Thrills and two sets each for Sepia and Jive. 

As the sheets are fed off the press, they are cut in half, 
setting the form in which the work is received in the bindery 
room next door. Each section at this point contains sixteen 
pages of the finished work. 

This then goes to one of two Baum 25 x 38 inch folders, 
where the sheets are again split and folded, each section 
generally of 16 pages. 


Gang stitched 


From the folders, the sheet are hand-trucked to the stitcher. 
This is a Rosback gang stitcher, equipped with eight oper- 
ating stations. Normally this firm employs only five stations, 
allowing the use of the four sixteen-page sections of an 
issue, plus an operator for the cover, located at the front of 
the stitcher, who also controls the stitching operation. 

From the Rosback stitcher, the assembled magazines move 
to a Chandler & Price 40 inch trimmer, located adjacent to 
the head of the stitcher. The operator here trims the stacks 
to final size, and they are then moved out in stacks to the 
mailing department in the office sections. 
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Magazines are assembled and tied in bundles of 50 by a 
Gerrard wire-tying machine, completing the job of assembly 
and binding. Actual mailing is handled at the rate of 30,000 
issues per day during the period of mailing, which is of 
course scheduled so that only one magazine is actually in 
the mailing room at a given time of the month. 

Such are the physical facilities of this unusual plant—not 
unusual when compared with a number of modern small 
periodical plants, but probably unique in its field—a field 
where high quality of publishing and production is little 
expected. 


Employment problems 


This is a publishing plant located deep in the South, tha: 
has provided an opportunity for employment for Negro 
workers in the publishing field, many of them former house- 
maids or even cotton-pickers. The managing editor of the 
three magazines is now rated the highest paid feminine 
member of her race in the State of Texas. It is unusual 
anywhere to find a plant where the owner has taken as un- 
promising personnel material, at first glance, and trans- 
formed them into skilled, competent craftsmen. 

Friends and business acquaintances seemed more than 
dubious when Levitan announced what he was starting out 
to do—there were a couple of reasons. First, they felt, the 
Negro employes would not come to trust him; and second, 
they did not have the experience background to perform the 
skilled functions the plant would require—and especially to 
conform to the standards which Levitan would insist upon. 
Experience has shown these friends were completely wrong. 

Efficiency in the plant has been a source of amazement to 
publishers who have visited it. Modern equipment has been 
a reason, and the most intricate equipment is being run 
with complete success by girls. The flow is held constant 
and waste is at a minimum. 


Housekeeping emphasized 


The neat appearance of the plant housekeeping contrasts 
strongly with the conditions found in many printing plants. 
The orderly positioning of supplies, work in progress, and 
equipment contribute to the overall efficiency of the plant 
operation. 

The layout of work sequence is simple, but designed for 
efficiency. Ample space between most stages of the pro- 
cedure is spacious, and may seem to require some extra dis- 
tance in transporting work in progress. However, this ap- 
pears to be more than offset by adequate room to handle the 
volume of work at peak periods of operation. 

Plans for expansion are in the offing, with acquisition of 
adjoining ground area for construction of a new building. 
Both circulation growth of the three papers and advertising 
volume are being held down, so that neither size of issue 
nor total press run will have to be significantly increased, 
until additional facilities can be installed. A fourth maga- 
zine, in a specialized field—music for the Negro audience— 
is to be added when this is feasible. 

The story of Good Publishing Co. under George Levitan 
has been one of phenomenal growth, sparked by the dynamic 
qualities of sales promotion and business stimulation which 
have characterized his career in other fields. There is a 
gripping human interest story in Levitan himself, who came 
to Fort Worth from Detroit 25 years ago, literally with holes 
in the soles of his shoes, and today, as a millionaire, can 
order a pair of $10,000 Texas boots—but that is a complete 
story in itself. 
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1) NE OF THE INDUSTRY'S OLDEST TOPICS of dispute, spoilage, 
was given a thorough dusting by the members of the Book- 
binders Guild of New York, February 9, which also took time 
to briefly review the successive operations of gluing off 
through lining-up at the meeting held at the Piccadilly Hotel, 
New York City. 

Martin Blumberg (American Book-Stratford Press) spoke 
on spoilage in behalf of Morton Windman (H. Wolff), who 


was unable to attend to make a report. 


Analysis of the causes of spoilage is the first essential of 
correcting the losses due to this situation, began Blumberg. 
Never let yourself be judged by the spoilage on only one job, 
he cautioned, for it is the degree of spoilage over a period of 
time that tells the story. 


Two forms of spoilage 

Blumberg held that there are two types of spoilage, the fore- 
seeable and the unforeseeable. Under the first heading are 
the sheets lost to press lineup, register, press check, dum- 
mies, etc., and in the bindery, the sheets or books lost in set- 
ting-up machines. Spoilage of this nature often runs as low 
as 14% and seldom runs high. 

The second classification includes such losses as are cov- 
ered by machine or material damage. For example, the 
damaging of top sheets on skids, sheets lost in jams on equip- 
ment, those damaged by stringers of the skids, oil spots, 
gripper tears, cancel spoils, sewing repairs, and end paper 
spoilage. 

Materials handling frequently causes damage due to lack 
of room for handling, resulting in ripped jackets and book 
and sheet spoilage arising from storage space accidents, such 
as collisions and spills. 


Experience tells 
Spoilage allowances can only be computed from reports ac- 
quired over a long period of time, commented Blumberg, who 
noted the similarity in percentage allowances of the Book 
Manufacturers Institute spoilage charts and those of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, even though the figures were arrived 
at by different methods and were for different types of work. 
Today’s fast equipment tends to increase spoilage allow- 
ances, for when something does go wrong, lots more material 
can be ruined before the machine can be shut down, re- 
marked Blumberg, citing the 1400 hourly production of a 5/0 
press as compared to 16,000 on a rotary press for the same 
hour. Crowded plants, poor materials, longer distances be- 
tween processing points, different practices, and inaccurate 
counting methods, all take their toll in spoilage losses. 


Who’s responsible? 

Considerable discussion revolved around the responsibility 
included in signing the receipt for a shipment of printed 
sheets. It was genérally felt that in signing such sheets, one 
could not be assumed to have accepted the count given as 
accurate. Accuracy of counts was emphasized so that need- 
less partial shutdowns caused by hunting for balances on a 
form could be avoided. Most agreed that discrepancies 
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GUILD REVIEWS CAUSES OF SPOILAGE 


should always be reported to the customer or printer imme- 
diately on discovery. The folding count usually shows the 
trend of the job and if it is short, there will be an ascending 
discrepancy all along the line. 

Panelists Les O’Connor (Van Rees) and George Krick 
(Country Life Press) went into the matter of forwarding 
books thoroughly, the first speaker reporting that he used 
animal glues for gluing off, and was satisfied that he was get- 
ting less starts or splits. Coated books were given an extra 
nip after gluing, and on all types of books, the firm was us- 
ing a Pleger gluer. 

Krick prefers to cut coated books before gluing, uses resin 
adhesives except on Bible work, and cautioned against adding 
too much water to such glues. Spoilage can be kept down by 
keeping the machine free from excess oil which drips down 
on linings and avoiding over-long threads, which stick in 
turning glued books, and tear the linings. 

Conveyors, too, can cause spoilage, and one thru-floor type 
was eliminated because of this feature, concluded Krick. 


Questions of policy 

Emil Jeisi contended that all books should be glued before 
cutting, and that accurate cutting could be obtained by build- 
ing up the blocks in the trimmer with a slight bevel to over- 
come draw. Using a nipper, whether a separate one or the 
nipping station on the Sheridan, can overcome the swelling 
on most all books. Joseph Levy (McKibbin) suggested that 
lighter thread be used on coated books to reduce the swell. 

The preference for animal glue on Bibles was explained as 
due to the facility of this glue to hold its flexibility while the 
books were gilded, though many seemed to think that resins 
held their flexibility longer. 

A question as to the best procedure, to trim and then break 
apart, or the reverse of that procedure, seemed to bring out 
a favorable opinion on the former. Herbert Bryan (Quinn & 
Boden) related that he had been gluing off about 3M 3 inch 
bulk books per hour on the Crawley one-up gluer with less 
than 1% spoilage. He urged care in setting up machines, 
rather than trying for record time makereadies, which only 
result in loose’ joints, insecure headbands, and many other 
difficulties. 


Paul Weishaupt, cost engineer for H. 
Wolff, was elected a member of the 
Guild, which also named the date of 
their traditional June outing—June 4. 

Cost finding and estimating will be 
discussed at the April meeting. 

Fred Hofferth, plant manager of the 
American Book Company, Cincinnati, 
was the guest of the Guild at its session, 
and briefly touched on his own experi- 





Fred Hofferth, pro- €nces with spoilage in other plants, and 
duction manager, congratulated the Guild for its great 
American Book Co., spirit of sharing knowledge and ideas, 
aw , opment which had made it such a vital organi- 


ing. zation. 
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ROYALITE 4000, NEW COVER 
MATERIAL FOR BOOKS 


A new electronically sealable sheet 
stock, suitable as a durable, attractive, 
and economic cover for catalogs, memo 
books, loose leaf, trade, and other 
books, has been developed by Slade, 
Hipp & Meloy, Inc., Chicago, in coop- 
eration with the U. S. Rubber Company. 

Royalite 4000 fulfills four basic 
properties essential for the use of un- 
supported plastic sheet stock in book 
work, according to the developers: 

1) Compatibility with other book 
cover materials: The sheet stock will 
not cause pyroxylin coatings, lacquers, 
or varnishes on leathers, papers, and 
other materials to soften. 

2) Dimensional stability: Cut panels 
retain size and shape during cover 
making. Finished books hold their 
shape without stfess or wrinkling. 

3) Royalite 4000 has a high hinge 
flex, and scuff and abrasion resistance. 

4) It has uniform pliability through 
the temperature range in which books 
of various kinds are handled. Covers 
do not become rigid when cold, or soft 
and flabby when warm. 

Royalite 4000 is supplied in sheets, 
52” x 77” trimmed, and some textures 
are obtainable in 52” x 86” trimmed 
sheets. Because it is a press molded 
sheet stock the entire book design may 
be molded into the stock when volume 
warrants it so that decoration in the 
binding may be confined to foil stamp- 
ing. It is available in a variety of 
colors and textures, with no finishing 
or top coats. 

The sheets are electronically seal- 
able by the use of a thermoplastic film 
fused to the Royalite in the pressing 
operation. Use of conventional (un- 
backed) Royalite with the film backed 
stock yields the required bond. 


“N” QUAD FOLDER BULLETIN 
Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y., 


has issued a new six page bulletin on 
the Model “N” Quad 16 and double 
32 book folder, as well as the Duplex 
attachment to convert present N Quads 
to Duplex. The N Quad produces 
14,400 closed head 16-page signatures 
per hour, while the Duplex - produces 
14,400 32-page signatures per hour. 


CANFIELD PAPER ELECTS 


Charles J. Cox was elected treasurer 
of the Canfield Paper Co. at the annual 
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meeting of the board of directors on 
February 1. Cox, who has been with 
the company for the past thirty-six 
years, has been office manager and 
credit manager for several years. Other 
officers re-elected were Charles E. Can- 
field, president; Robert W. Newfang, 
vice-president & secretary; Lawrence J. 
Burgund, vice-president; Robert S. 
Bates, vice-president, and Philip J. 
Maher, vice-president. 


SULBY LINER AIMED 
TO END FIRST GLUING 


The new Sulby Lining Machine, a back- 
liner which eliminates separate first 
gluing by combining it with the lining 
operation, is being offered by Gane 
Bros. & Lane, Inc., 480 Canal St., N.Y. 
This new unit handles flat backed work 





as well as rounded and backed books 
and delivers completely glued off and 
lined work in a continuous flow. Equally 
suitable for short as well as long runs, 
the unit is capable of an output of 2000 
and more books per hour, and may be 
used with either cold polyvinyl or hot 
animal glues. A new expandable lining 
material produces a stronger, flatter 
opening book. 

The standard model accommodates 
work up to 18” along the back and 3” 
thick; special models are available for 
larger dimensions. Extremely compact, 
the machine requires a minimum of 
floor space. All motors and controls are 
embodied in the frame. 


CRAWLEY BOARD STACKER 


A new automatic board stacker for 
Duplex and Single Rotary Board Cut- 
ters has been announced by the Craw- 
ley Book Machinery Company, New- 
port, Kentucky. The Automatic Board 
Stacker makes cutting continuous, thus 
tripling production, and is an effective 
time-saving attachment for present 
board cutters. 


HOLLISTON ADDS 
NEW COVER PAPER 


Two new sample books of Holliston 
Sturdetan and Sturdekraft are being 
distributed by Holliston Mills, Inc., of 
Norwood, Mass. Sturdetan, a durable 
pyroxylin coated 100% Northern Kraft 
paper suitable for book coverings where 
toughness and quality treatment are de- 
sired, is stocked in 22 colors in standard 
42” width and may be embossed in any 
of seven colors. 

Sturdekraft, a new Holliston line, 
also 100% Northern Kraft base, is 
stocked in 14 standard dyed-through 
colors plus black and white and is avail- 
able in any of seven embossings. Stur- 
dekraft No. 2 offers several overprint 
designs in attractive color combinations, 
and, Holliston states, an unlimited va- 
riety may be obtained on special order. 
A moisture and soil resistant surface 
that protects and adds greater durabil- 
ity is the highlight of Sturdekraft No. 3, 
also available on any overprint design 
in any color combination. 

Sample books or working samples 
will be furnished on request. 


MAY MACHINE CO. OFFERS 
MULTIPLE PUNCH DIES 
A multiple hole die, the BM24 Port- 
land Die, designed for exclusive use in 
either the foot or power Portland 
Punching Machine, and the BM22 Hand 
Punch, an adaptation of the die need- 
ed for the Hercules Hand Punching 
Machine, are being marketed by the 
May Machine Co., Inc., 195-7 Chrystie 
a, tae 

Both dies can be had with any diam- 
eter of hole, and any spacing between 
holes. The BM24 is stocked in 3/32” 
hole diameter with 5 holes to the inch, 
1/8” hole diameter with 4 holes to the 
inch, and in 5/32” hole diameter with 
3 holes to the inch. The BM22 is 
stocked only in 1/8” diameter with 4 
holes to the inch. Both dies are built 
in 4.000” sections, and may be used 
singly or ganged into continuous punch- 
ing lengths up to the capacity of the 
machine. 


SPECIAL FABRICS N.Y. OFFICE MOVES 


The New York office of Special Fab- 
rics, Inc., subsidiary of Sayles Finish- 
ing Plants, Inc., has moved to a new 
location at 70 West 40th St. The new 
telephone number is now LOngacre 
4-1500 to 09. 
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GRANT WITH LAWSON 


Herbert Grant has been appointed sales 
representative for E. P. Lawson Co. in 
the Chicago area, according to Lawson 
vice president I. J. Lipson. The addi- 
tion to the staff was necessitated by the 
increased demand for Lawson cutters, 
drillers, electronic spacer, and the 3- 
knife trimmers. 

Grant had owned and operated his 
own trade bindery in Chicago for over 
four years and before that had various 
supervisory positions in the binderies 
of Aeme Check & Printing Co., the 
Veritone Co., and Bradbury Bindery. 


MONOTYPE SEEKS 
USER’S IDEAS 


\ questionnaire inviting suggestions for 
the improvement of Monotype machines, 
typefaces, point sizes and production 
1as been circulated among Monotype 
users by the Monotype Users Associa- 
tion of the Lanston Monotype Corp. 

The MUA questionnaire was prepared 
as a field survey to help and advise the 
Lanston Monotype Corp. in formulat- 
ing its plans, policies, product develop- 
ment and typographic progress along 
those lines which will provide greater 
profit to Monotype users. A series of 11 
questions, covering such subjects as 
new type faces, the addition of point 
sizes to faces now available, and modi- 
fication of present faces, is contained 
in the questionnaire. Monotype users 
were offered a choice of three advisory 
opinions plus any other written observa- 
tion they considered helpful. 

All questionnaires were sent to 
Donald H. Neale, Manager of Matrix 
Division, Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, 24th and Locust Streets, 
Phila. 3, Pa. 


MEAD BOARD ANNOUNCES 

STAFF PROMOTIONS 

The election of Edward R. Harris to the 
vice presidency of Mead Board Sales, 
Inc., Cincinnati, is announced by Rob- 
ert J. Blum, executive vice president 
of that company. 
Harris has been 
with Mead in vari- 
ous capacities 
since 1925, follow- 
ing his graduation 
from M.L.T. 

In addition to di- 
rect management 
of the Lynchburg 
sales office, he will 
supervise both the 
development and 
sales of board specialties. 

Fred G. Robertson has been named 
an assistant vice president and will 
manage sales in the Newark office and 
oversee operations of the Boston office. 
James E. Calvin has also been named 





E. R. Harris 
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an assistant vice president and will 
manage sales of the Chicago office. 

These changes are the result of the 
continuing expansion of Mead Board 
Sales which recently added a new Kraft 
Linerboard Mill at Rome, Ga. The 
company has sales offices in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Newark, Detroit, Boston, and 
Lynchburg. 


ACME ADVANCES HUSS & DENNE 
W. Sheridan Huss has been appointed 
general sales manager and vice presi- 
dent of the Acme Steel Products Divi- 
sion of the Acme Steel Co., Chicago. 
Huss was formerly vice president of 
the division’s southern sales area with 
headquarters in Atlanta. 





W. S. Huss 


A. G. Denne 


Also announced was the appointment 
of Arthur G. Denne to vice president 
of the stitching department. He will be 
responsible for the promotion of sales 
of his product in the United States and 
Canada. Denne has been with the 
company since 1933, and was formerly 
manager of the stitching department. 


NEW HOME FOR LANSDALE 


Landsdale Products Corp., suppliers of 
Cop-E-Eez copy board and line spacer, 
Mosda clipless paper fastener, Faltex 
folding and letter opening machine, 
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checkwriter, has moved to new quarters 
at 127 E. Main St., Lansdale, Pa. 

Their offices are now located in a 
new, two-story, brick building, 40’ x 20’, 
which is complete with all automatic 
equipment to facilitate delivery of their 
products. 


PAYNE DISTRIBUTES TIPMASTER 


The Ernest Payne Corporation has been 
appointed exclusive N. Y. and N. J. dis- 
tributor for the new Tipmaster glue- 
tipping machine. When used together 
with Traymasters, carbon-interleaved 
business forms are gathered and glued 
by one operator at the rate of about 
3400 sheets per hour. 


Jack D’ANGELO has been appointed 
Mid-Western sales manager for Russell 
Ernest Baum, Inc., in their new and 
enlarged quarters at 629 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


GANE EXHIBITING 
KRAUSE ROUND CORNERERS 
Two new models of Krause Round 
Cornering Machines are on exhibit at 
the new headquarters of Gane Brothers 
& Co., 480 Canal Street, N.Y. The 
models are foot and power operated. 
The power driven unit is an entirely 
new, all-enclosed design with the motor 
incorporated in the frame of the ma- 
chine. An entirely compact unit suit- 
able for bench operation, it is also 
available as a floor machine with pedal 
control. The foot operated unit re- 
tains all the features that made this 
machine so popular in the past and 
will handle lifts up to 234” high. A 
complete range of knives for the ma- 
chines, as well as pre-war models, is 
now in stock for immediate delivery. 
A completely modernized version of 
the Krause bevelling machine will also 
be displayed shortly. This unit, a bench 
type, also features an all-enclosed de- 
sign with the motor in the frame. 


GENERAL BINDING EXPANDS 
N. Y. & DETROIT OFFICES 


The New York City and Detroit branch 
ofices of the General Binding Corp., 
Chicago, have moved to new and larger 
quarters. The N. Y. branch has more 
than quadrupled, and the Detroit 
branch has more than doubled, their 
respective space, according to William 
N. Lane, president. 

The N. Y. office address remains the 
same, 79 Madison Ave., while the De- 
troit office has been moved from 18135 
James Couzens Highway to 8634 W. 
MecNichols Rd. Each of the two 
branches is separately incorporated as 
GBC Sales & Service, Inc., and both 
are subsidiaries of the parent company. 

The branch in Detroit, under the 
management of C. M. Brennan, is re- 
sponsible for GBC sales and service in 
Michigan and Northern Ohio, while the 
N. Y. branch’s territory includes Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Long Island, West- 
chester, the Bronx, northern New Jer- 
sey, Queens and Staten Island, and is 
under the management of Kevin F. 
Ferguson. 


KUHN TO SALES POST 

AT GENERAL BINDING 

General Binding Corporation, Chicago, 
announces John 
M. Kuhn has been 
promoted to vice 
president in 
charge of sales. 
He will be in 
charge of the com- 
pany’s branches 
throughout North 
America and Eu- 
rope. 





J. M. Kuhn 
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The Production of Mathematical Compesition: 






PREPARING AND MARKING 
THE MANUSCRIPT 





Extracted from the book, Mathematics in Type, prepared by 
Willis Tompkins, the N.Y. representative of William Byrd Press, 
Richmond, Va., the publishers. Information on the complete book 
may be obtained by writing the firm direct. 


Clean copy, intelligently prepared, is a must in 
the production of scientific & mathematical works 





“ce 


. many details are left to the composi- 
tor which should be attended to by the 
mathematician.” 

—Augustus de Morgan 


| an STYLE, physical form, editing, and marking of 
mathematical manuscripts are variably important to the 
author, editor, and printer. Each aspect is so interrelated 
with the others that no sharp line between zones of great- 
est and least interest may be drawn. 


Authors are much, and printers little, concerned with 
style and for the latter to offer advice to the former is in 
dubious taste. The suggestions quoted immediately be- 
low are from A Manual for Authors of Mathematical 
Papers: 

“In the course of writing a mathematical paper in- 
tended for publication, the author must settle such ques- 
tions of usage and arrangement as (1) the organization 
of the paper into chapters, sections, paragraphs, proposi- 
tions, theorems, proofs, examples, remarks, and the use 
of appropriate headings; (2) the adoption of a system 
of enumeration for the sections, theorems; (3) the treat- 
ment of footnotes, references and bibliography; (4) the 
use of capital or small initial leters ... ; (5) the use or 
non-use of hyphens in such technical terms as subhar- 
monic, fixed-point; (6) the questions of style which arise 
when words in the text are replaced by symbols. 

“Concerning the first three questions—particularly the 
third—the author’s decisions must to some extent be 
governed by the routine stylistic requirements of the jour- 
nal for which his paper is intended. (Authors of books 
may make decisions more freely, although some series 
may have established precedents similar to those of jour- 
nals). For guidance, the author should consult current 
numbers of that journal... 

“Concerning the remaining questions, perhaps the only 
general rule that can be offered is the Rule of Uniformity: 
Whatever the usage adopted by an author in a given 
paper, that usage should be maintained consistently 
throughout the paper. It may be remarked that the rea- 
sons for urging a careful observance of this rule are eco- 
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nomic as well as stylistic. Every paper is carefully 
checked by an editorial assistant before it is sent to the 
printer. An author who has written “euclidean’ part of 
the time and ‘Euclidean’ the rest of the time may have 
done so inadvertently. But the assistant cannot guess 
this. . . . The correspondence between author and edi- 
torial staff which must take place in order to settle the 
matter causes delay and expense which could easily have 
been avoided. 

“The use of mathematical symbols in the solid text is 
not only permissible but is frequently encouraged by edi- 
tors as a means for securing greater economy of space on 
the printed page. Authors, however, should consider 
carefully the questions of style which arise from this 
practice, particularly in the use of ‘<’ and ‘=’. Such 
phrases as ‘assume x > y’ and ‘assume that x is > y’ 
are in common usage and there appears to be no widely 
accepted ground for preferring one to the other. On the 
other hand, no one would write ‘assume that x and y are 
=’ although the objection appears to be largely visual. 
Some writers do not hesitate to begin a sentence with a 
mathematical symbol, but others regard this as a bar- 
barism. In the complete absence of agreement on these 
questions, we offer only the following general rules in 
addition to the Rule of Uniformity: 

“(1) Symbols in the text should be used in such a way 
that their translation into words or phrases will require 
no effort on the part of the reader. 

“(2) The resulting translation should conform to the 
standards of good literary composition. 

“Rules 1 and 2 are admittedly not decisive in all cases. 
Thus ‘let « > 0 be a number such that . . .” would be ob- 
jectionable on both counts, but is probably preferable, in 
appearance at least, to ‘let « be a number > 0 such 
that. . . 2. One could, of course, avoid both forms by 
writing ‘let « be a non-negative real number. . . .” Again, 
‘. . . the expression on the left is < the smallest value 
of ...’ satisfies rules 1 and 2. Yet the substitution of two 
words for ‘<’ would result in a far better appearance. 
This improvement is surely worth the slight extra effort 
involved.” 
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The Author's Manual of Duke Mathematical Journal 
suggests that authors: “Keep in mind that the paper is a 
piece of English composition and give particular attention 
to matters of spelling, punctuation, construction and 
phraseology. In this connection it is important to re- 
member that symbols and formulas are merely abbrevia- 
tions for words, complete clauses and seriténces and that 
they should be treated as such. The symbol A is equiva- 
lent to a noun and the formula A — B = C is equivalent 
to the sentence ‘A minus B equals C.’ The best practice 
requires that each sign be given only one reading. Thus 
~ is the equivalent of ‘is greater than,’ so that ‘If x > y’ 
is good, whereas, ‘Let x > y’ is bad and should be re- 
phrased ‘Suppose x > y.’” 


TYPING THE MANUSCRIPT 


Maximum use of the typewriter in writing displayed 
matter as well as text is an important aid to editor and 
printer in the exact identification of letter symbols 
vhich may vary greatly when written by hand. 

The manuscript (including bibliography and footnotes) 
-hould always be double-spaced, and have wide margins. 
leave generous space above and below displayed mate- 
‘ial, and for the insertion of symbols which must be 
filled in by hand. 

The original, not a carbon copy, should always be sent 
to the printer. 


PRELIMINARY MARKING 


Portions which are to be set in special type must ulti- 
mately be marked, usually by underlining in some way. 
Where such marking involves only matters of editorial 
style peculiar to a journal or a publisher’s series, this 
marking is best left to editors for variegated underlining 
is extremely difficult to change. Where meaning, rather 
than style, is involved the author should indicate the kind 
of type. In doing this he should adopt and closely follow 
a uniform system, such as the one suggested below, or 
indicate his wishes with light pencil markings. Any 
symbols which are filled in by hand and which may be 
difficult to interpret are best explained in marginal pencil 
notes. If such a symbol is made consistently the same 
and distinct from those resembling it, this interpretation 
need be given only on its first appearance. 

The purpose of the following suggestions is also to 
eliminate unnecessary marking. This sayes the time of 
editors and authors, avoids confusion and uncertainty 
when a symbol is inadvertently unmarked, and results in 
a clean manuscript that is quickly and easily read. 


CONVENTIONS FOR INDICATING TYPE 


Italics are indicated by underlining once. However, 
mathematical symbols (except abbreviations such as lim, 
cos, etc.) are automatically set in italics. Do not under- 
line mathematical symbols. Underline only whole words, 
phrases, etc., which are to print in italics, and do this 
preferably on the typewriter. 

When chemical symbols, ordinarily set in roman, oc- 
cur with mathematical expressions, differentiation be- 
tween the two is necessary. This may be done by mark- 
ing either chemical symbols or mathematical symbols— 
preferably the less common ingredient—and making a 
notation of the system of differentiation employed, such 
as “Set all letters underlined (or circled) in black in 
roman” if these are chemical, or “Set all letters under- 
lined (or circled) in black in italics” if these are mathe- 
matical. 

In the case of letter indices (superscript, subscript, 
etc.), if all are to be set in italics, these need not be 
marked and a notation to that effect may be added to 
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the instructions for the printer. If some indices are to be 
set in roman it is suggested that these be specifically 
marked, since these roman letters are of rather infre- 
quent occurrence in mixed mathematical-chemical ex- 
position. 

CAPITALS (also called upper case, as opposed to small 
letters, or lower case) are indicated by underlining three 
times. Marking is unnecessary if capitals are typed as 
such. 

ITALIC CAPITALS are indicated by underlining four 
times. When typed as capitals a single underline is 
sufficient. 

SMALL CAPITALS are indicated by underlining twice. 

Boldface is indicated by a wavy underline. 


INDICES 

Superscripts, subscripts, and their modifying indices 
are preferably typed. A turn of the typewriter roller will 
position these in clear relation to the normal symbol to 
which they are attached. 

Some authors and editors indicate indices by the use 
of a caret or inverted caret (~-, >). This marking is 
desirable in the case of lengthy expressions such as 
A om +1, \e-2) Where the long spread of the lower notation 
may cause difficulty in interpretation of the manuscript. 
Otherwise such marking is unnecessary and may be con- 
fusing in indices of normal length such as H; , M’”, 
e~*/?, etc. 


HANDWRITTEN SYMBOLS 


These will be inserted in spaces left in the typed manu- 
script and should be made with care and exactness (par. 
92). Haste and carelessness in their drawing lead to ex- 
cessive cost in later stages through misinterpretation of 
the author’s intent. 


MARGINAL NOTATIONS 


Pencilled identification and remarks should be made 
freely in the margin and not in the body of the manu- 
script. Short inserts which are to be type-set are best 
placed in the body of the text. 


GREEK 


Several systems for identification of Greek letters are 
employed. Our preference is that every Greek letter be 
underlined in a distinctive color, preferably red. Such 
marking clearly differentiates these symbols from simi- 
larly formed italic letters. The typewriter may also be 
used to shape the base from which other Greek characters 
are completed by hand. 

Capital sigma >>, pi TT, and (infrequently) gamma 
fe , when used to denote sum, product, and gamma func- 
tion, and the symbol of partial differentiation 0 (called 
“round dee” by printers) should not be marked as 
Greek. Note the difference in size when used for these 
meanings as compared with the size when used as ordi- 
nary Greek capitals (2, II, I). 

Marginal differentiation should be made between capi- 
tal and lower case Greek letters of similar form, such as 
® and 6, K and x, O and o, P and p, ® and ¢ (or 9), 
X and x, ¥ and y (par. 92). Since the lower case is used 
more frequently, we always print that form unless capi- 
tals are clearly indicated by form, size, or marginal note. 

Authors should indicate their preference for the use of 
one or the other of the several optional Greek letter 
forms. Of these 6, # and ¢, g occur most frequently; 
the optional forms for alpha, beta, sigma, and kappa are 
infrequent in American mathematics. If two forms of 
the same letter are to be used, the fact should be noted. 

(Please turn to page 56) 
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Is THE PREPARATION of You and Sci- 
ence, the completely rewritten and re- 
illustrated 1955 edition of which has 
just been published—Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., achieved what seems to be a new 
high C on three counts—coordination, 
cooperation, and collaboration. 

For, in producing this completely re- 
vised version of a successful science 
book of earlier copyright, Harcourt be- 
gan with quite a number of new ap- 
proaches, both editorial and manufac- 
turing, as well as design. One such was 
the editorial concept that this should be 
a lavishly (using the word cautiously) 
illustrated book about the wonders of 
modern science and what these mean to 
students in terms of their daily contact 
with many forms of the science they 
will be studying. Therefore, both illus- 
trations and text would be prepared to 
exemplify this point. The illustrations 
thus would be required to more than 
merely break up the monotony of the 
text, or to illustrate some point therein. 
They would be required to establish 
this relationship between the laboratory 
and the library and the daily physical 
function of science. 

The editorial approach was coordi- 
nated by one of the authors, Paul F. 
Brandwein, who also exercises general 
editorial supervision of the Harcourt, 
Brace science program which includes 
a number of textbooks and workbooks. 
No doubt many textbook people will 


remember him as a juror for one of the © 


Textbook Clinic’s recent annual ex- 


hibits. 


Single illustrator 


Another aspect of You and Science 
which differs from tradition, is the use 
of a single illustrator, Mildred K. Wal- 
trip, instead of the traditional splitting 
of the illustrative assignment among a 
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A SYNTHESIS 





Coordination of illustrative, 


raft of illustrators all with different 
styles and ofttimes accustomed to work- 
ing in different media. 

The production team was: editor, 
Newbury Le. B. Morse; production, 
Kermit M. Patton; art director, Stanley 
Rice; and picture-editor, Helen Faye. 

However, since a great part of the 
illustrations were photographs Harcourt 
did operate a picture team, headed by 
Helen Faye, our chief picture-editor 
which went through thousands of pic- 
tures in order to make a completely 
new selection for this edition, from the 
cover right on through, with of course, 
the author’s viewpoint kept in mind. 

Noteworthy in connection with these 
illustrations is the use of a considerable 
number of silhouettes. While ordinary 
line drawings are frequently used when 
it is desired to present an illustration 
devoid of unnecessary foreground and 
background detail which may conflict 
with the intent, it was found that despite 
the added cost of silhouetting, that these 
photographic demonstrations and por- 
trayals secured a more graphic and 
dramatic punch than the older method. 


Using color effectively 


The use of four subject-keyed flat 
second colors—yellow, blue, brown, 
green—afforded plenty of room for 
experiments with emphasis by use of 
various emphasis shapes, such as direc- 
tional or divisional rules, rings, trian- 
gles, and in many other instances, duo- 
tone or flat tint halftones for two-color 
reproduction, solid or screened for dia- 
grammatic emphasis, formulae, etc. 
The designer, Stan Rice, didn’t want 
to crowd the book, but he did want to 
give the pictures as much room as pos- 
sible, so in most all instances he used 
the maximum plate space available 
—short of double casting plates—with- 


editorial, 


out actually bleeding very many of the 
illustrations except on unit pages and 
wherever he felt it might be essential. 

Miss Waltrip, in HB’s opinion, ex- 
hibited an outstanding analytical and 
design ability in her preparation of the 
several hundred diagrammatic sketches, 
which, of course, were for the most part 
demonstrations of scientific fact. By 
working out the color imposition in ad- 
vance, Rice was able to specify to her 
exactly what size sketch he wanted, 
whether or not it was to have color, and 
what color would be used. 


Rotary two-color printing 


The press run of this book was suffi- 
ciently large to make the speed and 
efficiency of rotary letterpress printing 
attractive, although the full color over- 
view section was handled by offset. The 
number of halftones of course made it 
seem like a candidate for an all-offset 
job, but even making allowances for 
the difficulties of printing halftones on 
a large rotary press, the choice of letter- 
press seemed most logical. Thus Plimp- 
ton Press, Norwood, Mass., set, plated, 
and printed the book on its 52 x 76 
Miehle two-color rotary. 

The design department carefully ana- 
lyzed the typographical problem and 
considering the added bulk which 
would arise from using full measure, or 
much larger trim size, resulting in an 
unwieldy book, elected to use two col- 
umn text, each column 14% picas wide 
with a type page depth, excluding run- 
ning heads, of 48 picas. The text face 
is Monotype Baskerville 11/12, with 
subheadings, in two grades in 12pt. 
Bodoni bold, italic and roman. These 
headings are run flush with the text and 
only the illustrations run out into the 
margins. Chapter headings and display 
elsewhere are in Ultra Bodoni. 
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and manufacturing approaches results in unusual science text 


Unit headings are carried on a slug 
it the foot of the left hand pages, and 
the chapter running head on the right, 
each with the folio in text size indented 
2 picas from the outside column edge. 


Signs of emphasis 

for further emphasis, the artist created 
a little besmocked figure to head up the 
review sections and advanced study sug- 
gestions. This figure, run in two colors, 
is always a sign of the student’s oppor- 
tunity to review and ponder the mate- 
rial he has just studied. 

Another form of emphasis which was 
found useful were short sections of 
Litho rule run vertically in the mar- 
gins alongside certain “in-text experi- 
ments” which the author wanted brought 
out. These paragraphs were also dif- 
ferentiated by setting in Bodoni #175 
and the rules were run in color. 

The 24p. introductory color section, 
which was printed on one side in four 





Title spread (in full color) and text spread show how illustrations 


are used for emphasis. 
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color process offset by Livermore & 
Knight, in Providence, R. I., affords a 
particularly good contrast to the rest 
of the book. The halftones, printed in a 
70# coated, sparkle almost as much as 
letterpress, and the color of the paper, 
which is offset finish Warrentown plate, 
is a perfect match for the 55# basis of 
the same stock used for the balance of 
the 624p. book. 

The freedom from bleeds, and the 
analytical as well as realistic poten- 
tialities of 4 process colors, made the 
additional cost well worth the expense 
and effort. 


Atomic binding 


Harcourt is particularly happy with the 
binding, in which an overall shot of 
the Brookhaven atomic reactor is the 
background, over which we have print- 
ed duotone, in black and red-orange, 
with a teenager sketching the now 
quickly recognizable atomic symbol of 





intersecting ovals. The cover was litho- 
graphed by Reehl Litho Co., N.Y.C., 
and coated by Perfect Finishing Co., 
N.Y. By this design, the publisher 
feels he has been able to hold to a 
minimum, at least, the cover edge areas 
which are likely to show rub-off after 
considerable handling. The white Hol- 
liston Blu-bak cloth is for the most part 
covered with the fine dot structure of 
the 133 screen halftone of the atomic 
reactor, which was ghosted down by a 
10% Bourges Process sheet and is be- 
lieved will take wear more graciously 
than solid areas. 

Just as the binding design symbol- 
izes the student’s relation to science in 
the modern world, so it appears that 
You and Science is a synthesis of many 
original ideas, for broader absorption 
of knowledge, a synthesis made pos- 
sible by complete cooperation on the 
part of all concerned with the pro- 
duction. 
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Another Greek marking system does not use colored 
underlines but identifies individual letters by monotype 
numbers, usually written between lines and above the 
character. We think that underlining makes less demand 
on the time of editors and is easier for the compositor. 

Other editors may rely upon the characteristic struc- 
ture of most Greek letters to provide identification, with 


marginal assists only where necessary. This method is 
especially suitable when typewriters with Greek letters 
are used or when the letters are drawn precisely. 


GERMAN 


Type the corresponding English letter and underline 
with a special color, as green, or put a circle about the 
letter and write “German” in the margin. 


SCRIPT 


Handle as for German, underlining with another dis- 
tinctive color (yellow is preferred) or encircle and write 
“script” in margin. 


TERMINOLOGY 


Loose terminology occasionally causes confusion in the 
use of German and script by the printer. Some authors 
think of German as “script” and specify the latter instead 
of the former. Similarly, boldface and sans-serif should 
be so identified, not as “Clarendon” or “Gothic.” Ex- 


amples: 
GERMAN SCRIPT BOLDFACE _— SANS-SERIF 
ABVED @BeD ABCD HDE}J 


SYMBOLS FREQUENTLY CONFUSED 


Typewritten symbols occasionally and handwritten 
symbols very frequently are victims of mistaken identity. 
Full employment of the typewriter will eliminate mis- 
understanding of many of the following examples: 

Capitals and lower case, especially c, s. 

Capital K, lower-case k, Greek x. 

Lower-case | and numeral 1 are identical when type- 
written. If in doubt the compositor will set the nu- 
meral instead of the letter. When typing / as a sym- 
bol, write a dash across the stem, as_ . Marginal 
notation “eli” is equally effective. 

Capital O, lower-case o, Greek o, and zero 0. The com- 
positor will ordinarily set zero in the absence of a 
marginal notation for “cap oh,” “lower-case oh,” or 
Greek marking. If a distinctive color is used for 
marking Greek, capital O and lower case o may be 
underscored in black on the typewriter in lieu of a 
marginal notation for “oh.” 

Prime ’, single quote ’, and superior ?. 

Comma , and inferior ;. 

Italic r, n and Greek y and v. 

Capital S, lower-case s, and numeral 5. 

Capital Z, lower-case z, and numeral 2. 

Capital x lower-case x, Greek y and x, numeral 4, and 
sign X. 

Capitals V and U and symbols V and U. 

Greek « and symbols € and «. 

Italic a and Greek a. 

Italic u and Greek » and v. 

Italic v and Greek v and v. 

Italic n and Greek ». 

Capital B and Greek £. 


Mathematical Compositions  comiines trom pare ss 





ACCENTED LETTERS 


Accented letters are, over all, the printer’s greatest 
symbol problem. 

Including index sizes, some 30 alphabets involving 
approximately 750 letters may be used in the composi- 
tion of mathematics. It is possible to modify any of 


these letters with an overhead accent such as , , 


, ete. The potential result is more 
en 5 000 distinctive symbols! 

Large numbers of these specially accented letters are 
immediately available from our stock, and others incor- 
porating any reasonably designed accent may be readily 
procured. If such an accented letter is required more 
than a few times, its initial cost is quickly repaid by 
elimination of the time required to ‘build-up” accent and 
letter from individual pieces—an alternative method of 
supply. 

We use the latter method when an accented letter 
occurs only a few times, fitting the pieces in the same 
way as over-and-under indices. Our handling of A and 

— to form A is identical with the handling of ¢ and , to 
form } (par. 33). Only text-size letters may be accented 
in this fashion; similar constructions for index-size 
symbols are not practical. 


weight and width: C, D,G, H, N, X,Z; something which 
is not always true with the special matrix: C, D, G, A, 
N, X,Z. This method also permits fitting any one of 
200-odd text-size letter symbols with any available accent 
without delay. 

This procedure is most successful with “thin” accents 
like the bar and dots. The thicker tilde, double bar, 
circumflex, and breve do not lend themselves so well to 
close fitting over low letters like a, c, and certain Greek 
characters. 

This method of manufacture is limited to our 10-point 
and (in rare cases) to 8-point and 9-point types and may 
not be used mechanically or semi-mechanically in index 
symbols. These must be printed from special matrices 
(par. 95), or the type bodies of the letter and accent must 
be cut down by hand. Such trimming may involve bodies 
less than 0.1 inch square and must be accurate to 
hundredths or thousandths of an inch. Otherwise the 
accent which is cut too small may “disappear” in its 
progress to the press and an accent which is too large 
will displace or distort adjacent material such as fraction 
rules. 

The London Mathematical Society, in a review of the 
use of accented letters, states: “The disadvantages . . . 
have led to the proposal that primes should, in general, 
be used instead of dots. ... An exception is necessary 
in the theory of curves, where it is customary to use 
primes (x, x’, y’ etc.) to denote differentiation with 
respect to a second variable ¢. 

“In place of bars as distinguishing marks, it is generally 
practicable to use either primes, suffixes, or asterisks, 
which present no difficulty to the compositor. The reten- 
tion of (z, y, 2) is allowable. ... It is usually impossible 
to dispense with bars in Tensor Analysis. . . .” 

(Please turn to page 69) 
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“What’s Cooking in Bookmaking” was 
the title of the informative presenta- 
tion made by Ed Triebe (Kingsport 
Press, Tennessee) at the March 1 meet- 
ing of the Chicago Book Clinic, held at 
the Western Society of Engineers Club. 

“We all have to eat, and the subject 
of what’s new in book manufacturing 
might possibly have some connection 
with what and how well we eat in the 
fiiture,” said Triebe. 


False accusers 


| xplaining that the book manufactur- 
ing industry has been the butt of many 
statements which claim falsely that we 
are archaic, non-progressive, and per- 
laps even a little too dumb to survive 
in this fast-moving nuclear age, Triebe 
went on to prove that there are many 
indications and evidence that the book 
aanufacturing industry is progressive 
ind that within publishing and maufac- 
turing, the heart for technical progress 
beats just as fiercely as it does in any 
other industry. 

Among the indications of progress 
and effort in binding, he listed the fol- 
lowing: 

The two sheet folder . . . one sheet 
placed above the other prior to the 
first fold ... is a partial improvement 
in speed, but with some sacrifice of 
quality. Larger folders of speeds com- 
parable to rotary printing are neces- 
sary, and the final answer might well 
lie in rotary folding. 

Gathering bookwork is certainly dif- 
ferent from gathering magazines, and 
book speeds are still handicapped by 
variables in size, paper, quantity, etc. 
Nevertheless tying several succeeding 
operations to gathering is being accom- 
plished in several plants to good ad- 
vantage. 

The single book trimmer is a ma- 
chine of the future which will produce 
books of much greater accuracy. 

Adhesives, the mainstay of the entire 
binding process, have long been under 
study and many excellent products are 
already in use. Hotmelts, cold syn- 
thetics, and the impregnation of ma- 
terials with pressure-heat compounds 
are all results of the urge to get rid of 
water. Water, besides causing the warp 
in book covers, and the cockle in coated 
paper, is the villian which has held 
binding a captive of the start and stop 
method of operating a plant. 

Pre-printed covers have hastened the 
birth of the high speed sheet-fed case- 
maker, a field now fought over by Dex- 
ter, Smyth, and Sheridan. 

Casing in, and the drying of books 
at high speed are coming, with speeds 
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WHAT’S COOKING IN BOOKMAKING? 


perhaps three to four times great than 
what today’s machines can produce. 

Automatic jacketing and book carton- 
ing are here and playing their part in 
producing a better product, efficiently 
and economically. 


Technical progress 


Aside from binding, Triebe gave an 
overall picture of the industry’s prog- 
ress. “Companies like our own Kings- 
port Press are expanding technical 
staffs not only to study and develop im- 
proved machines and raw materials, but 
also to architect and blueprint every 
separate step and phase in the manu- 
facture of a book, from beginning to 
end. Much as we prize and value funda- 
mental research, and dreams of future 
technological progress, we are steering 
a deliberate present day course away 
from the House-that-Jack-Built method 
of manufacturing, and toward the con- 
cept of preplanning and pre-engineer- 
ing so that no step in the manufactur- 
ing process ignores either what pre- 
cedes, or what follows.” Continuing, 
Triebe emphasized that “along this 
course lie significant opportunities for 
immediately available economies.’ ’ 

Standardization of artwork was listed 
as one of the important keys to prog- 
ress. Difficult to accomplish, Triebe 
stated that there were some elements, 
however, which could be standardized, 
and that the extent of standardization 
is definitely measurable in the size of 
the photo-engraving bill, and/or the 
quality of the illustrations in the fin- 
ished book. 

In answering the question, “What am 
I expecting to see in the finished book?” 
Triebe suggested having an engraving 
made of the first piece of copy before 
the artist turns out all the rest. “Have 
it proofed on the exact text paper, in 
the exact color rotation, dry, semi-wet, 
or wet, and with the exact inks the 
printer will use. . . . The connecting 
link between art and the engraving is 
the camera’s lens and filters, with 
masks, etching, and hand tooling all 
adjuncts for the addition or subtraction 
of what the camera picks up. The lens, 
screens, magenta masks, metals, and 
etching solutions are mechanical, but 
the artist and the plate finisher are 
finite and human, and their techniques 
can be brought into closer relation- 
ship.” 


Standardized pigments 


The colors the artist uses on his palette 
and their behavior when photographed 
through standard color filters suggests 
that standardization of pigments on the 
artists’ pallettes can produce some very 


happy results, both price-wise and qual- 
ity-wise. Triebe explained that if ‘you 
use two artists on the same book, sup- 
pose one is painting with a reddish 
blue, and the other with a greenish 
blue. Are both expected to appear the 
same on the printed page? 


Also being used to advantage in art- 
work are such processes are Kemart 
and the Fluorographic for dropped out 
highlights and vignetting; the Bourges’ 
process or other transparencies for col- 
or separations superimposed over a 
black and white base drawing; and art- 
board preprinted with the outline of the 
untrimmed, trimmed page size, margin- 
al and bleed limits, etc. 

Engraving comes in for its share of 
progress with the Dow rapid etch sys- 
tem, a new approach to the making of 
color separations by scanning, and the 
experiments Corning Glass is conduct- 
ing with photosensitive glass etched 
with hydrofluoric acid. “I have seen 
150 line screens beautifully etched, and 
getting to any depth desired is of 
course a matter of removing the glass 
from the acid,” commented Triebe. He 
added that the next step would be the 
developing of shock-proof glass. 

Typesetting — continuing improve- 
ments in hot-metal machines, better 
faces, more accurate slugs, greater ver- 
satility. Of the machines already de- 
veloped, all have one and the same 
river yet to cross, a simple and efficient 
way to correct and makeup a page. 
“For book work, the skill and judg- 
ment of the journeyman typesetter and 
typographic designer will still be re- 
quired if such things as the ‘50 Best 
Books of the Year’ continue to be some- 
thing worth striving for,” he empha- 
sized. 

Plates—the various kinds of treat- 
ments or pre-makeready used in pub- 
lication work have so far been little 
used for book-work primarily because 
they increase the innlant cost of the 
publisher, and do little good when plates 
are often shifted from one printer to 
another. Triebe said, however, that 
other improvements are producing 
plates of better quality such as: mold- 
ing mediums of dimensionally stable 
qualities; chases stamped out of heavy 
steel or aluminum to hold forms rigid; 
metal-mounted cuts; pressure casting, 
hydro, vacuum, and centrifugal; im- 
proved electro-deposition controls and 
solutions for copper, nickel, and 
chrome; improved finishing processes; 

proofing each and every plate on a 
precision proof press; registerscope 
technique for composing two or more 
(Please turn to page 69) 
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Tn CRITERIA FOR A GOOD JUVENILE 
book in 1955 are simple enough: a 
sturdy binding, a modest trim size, rea- 
sonable opacity and weight in the 
paper, comprehensible illustrations, and 
type not too big or too small. So said 
the panel members at the Trade Book 
Clinic, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, luncheon coincident with the 
opening of the Children’s Book Show, 
of which one of the panel was a juror. 


There was some difference of opinion, 
however, on subjects such as trim size. 
Bookstores report the outsizes go well, 
and librarians shudder at their mention 
because of shelving problems. If any 
publisher can steer a course between 
the two theories, he should succeed. 


Critical values 


Mary Elizabeth Edes, reviewer for 
Publishers Weekly, commenting that 
she often passed good books in galleys 
because they somehow looked poor, 
labeled her values as the quality of the 
illustration, the page size, and the type 
size. In her opinion, there are too many 
variants in trim sizes, and the outsize 
books soon lose their appeal. She cited 
Piccolo, one of the books on exhibit, in 
which the donkey subject of the book 
seemed out of scale, and another title 
Three Little Horses, in which the size 
was out of scale with the subject. 


Paper should not be too thin, too 
shiny, or slippery for small hands. Type 
color is not important, Miss Edes con- 
tinued. The use of color, while costly, 
is still good merchandising if it is not 
used garishly. 

For ingenuity in the use of photo- 
graphs and a single color, she cited 
Random House and Knopf books while 
for the clever use of one and two colors, 
it is hard, in her opinion, to beat 
Viking. 


Better abstract design 
The quality of illustration steadily im- 
proves throughout the field, and ab- 
stract design is being used with more 
skill, as in Switch on The Light (Mor- 
row). 

From the bookseller’s viewpoint, Jo- 
sephine Morriss of Scribner’s Book- 
store said there was little difference. 
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There seems to be a trend to the pic- 
turebook size, she noted, and the un- 
usual page sizes sell well, in particular, 
the Harper tall books. Teenagers seem 
to like the larger sizes better too, but 
are more governed by the text. But no 
one seems to look at the bindings! 
Jackets are the most important selling 
tool. Most books are sold without their 
being opened, nevertheless, endpapers 
and maps make good selling aids, too. 
For her preferences, she cited Aesop, 
an old classic in a new face, and the 
Doubleday Mother Goose, a runaway. 
Too large type faces seem babyish to 
buyers, while too small raises a question 
of eye strain. The middle-age juvenile 
books seem to be growing better every 
year, she concluded. 


Better bindings 


Anne Izard, the judge from the Chil- 
dren’s Show, and librarian in Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., voiced a fervent plea to 
please give the libraries books that 
would stay in their covers for just a few 
circulations! Center saddle sewn books 
give her the chills, she stated, because 
the book can be so quickly pulled apart. 
Meanwhile she reinforces all the backs, 
puts plastic wrappers-about the entire 
book, including the jacket. As to type 
readability, she finds that if the type is 
large enough for fifthgraders, teenagers 
will ask for the same books. Revisions 
in type size can be very important, she 
averred as she showed an example of an 
early and a later edition of a book, for 
which the type face had been “changed 
to a size big enough for the child to 
read.” 

In her opinion, modern art forms 
will not find too much acceptance in 
juveniles, since by virtue of outside in- 
fluences, youngsters will tend to pick 
the more formal and traditional forms 
of art, until they are. older, when indi- 
vidual preferences take over. 

As for too realistic juvenile art, Miss 
Izard evoked gales of laughter with 
her quotation of the youngster who 
came to her with a juvenile, in which 
the drawings were very elementary in- 
deed, and proclaimed, in sotto voce, 
“Somebody’s been drawin’ in your 


book!” 


A parting shot on color: keep using 
it, but keep it under control. 


Money talks 


In rebuttal, Eunice Blake, editor and 
designer for J. B. Lippincott, pointed 
out that the economic factor often in 
fluenced too strongly the final decisions 
She agreed that subject matter often 
deserved smaller formats, and added 
that some were striving too hard in the 
field of abstract design. Overprinting 
type on pictures was frequently abused 
and designers often seem to lose sight 
of the story in their enthusiasm. 

As for bindings, Miss Blake found 
that some librarians only asked for good 
cloth, while others would like to control 
the binding of the book completely. 
Dual editions for library and trade use 
might be possible. 


As for style and illustration,, it is un- 
doubtedly easier to sell the older il- 
lustrative approaches, but we must con- 
tinue to experiment in both pictures and 
text, costly though it may be. Legibility 
in type, she believed, could be achieved 
by satisfactory leading. 


A STUDY IN WHAT WE SEE 


| RELATIONSHIPS between the visual 
experiences we have daily with graphic 
forms such as posters, billboards, or 
album covers, and the world of the text- 
book were probed by a panel compris- 
ing an editor, artist, and two designers 
at the January 26 meeting of the Text- 
book Clinic, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, at AIGA headquarters. 

Robert Goff, introducing the panel of 
Joseph Grabow, artist, Robert Josephy, 
Ernst Reichl, designers, and Robert 
Stewart, editor, commented that the 
idea for the meeting stemmed from an 
experience of his with an editor who 
never saw type unless he had to ap- 
prove it, and wanted to see nothing 
centered on the grounds that the man 
in the street never saw it. 


The murder of color 


Reichl launched the discussion with the 
comment that textbook design and 
typography were but an infinitesimal bit 
of the scene around us, and noted that 
while there was a healthy list of clinics 
in this and that field, there was little 
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intermingling and as a result, little 
sharing of ideas. In his opinion the use 
and abuse of color was one of the worst 
aspects of textbook design. Using it 
lavishly in one or two forms, such tech- 
niques had killed its effectiveness. 
Straight black and white and a good 
picture layout for quick reading, and 
ample text for the long run, were in 
his opinion, more suitable. 

Stewart noted that the publisher has 
begun to accept good design more read- 
ily than before, and so, too, has the 
customer. This comment opened the 
way for a discussion of the actual tar- 
oct of the textbook. One art editor re- 
narked that she had been told: “Why 
worry about the audience? You're not 
shooting for the student, but rather the 
teacher or textbook buyer.” Stewart 
felt that the objective should be both 
groups. 

Reichl picked up the thread again 
with his idea that the textbook can lead 
voung people into an appreciation of 
‘ood design and good taste, and 
averred that what we see does not 
necessarily carry authority. 

He further maintained that if you can 
create a good design with pictures, do 
so, but reminded the audience that ideas 
need words, too. Hence it would be ad- 
visable for designers to be good picture 
editors as well. 


Source of taste 

Josephy inquired as to the origin of de- 
signer’s taste. Will merely widening 
the area of borrowing and adapting 
ideas to other fields help the student? 
In his opinion, taste has its origin in 
what people feel, and at the moment, 
he believes they feel a need for simpli- 
fication. 

John Begg (Oxford U.P.) volun- 
teered that form should come from con- 
tent, and that designers should not 
adopt completely undigested blocks of 
ideas from other media. Moreover, he 
should maintain a sense of integrity and 
stand up for the things that he feels 
are essential to make a better book. 

Josephy put in that the designer 
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should not think that he always has to 
be stylish in order to be successful in 
designing a book. This led to com- 
ments that pictures, which often mean 
little to the student, are crowding out 
the words he needs, and that the two 
column format imposes a heavy read- 
ing task on the student. 


How do you see color? 


There was understandable doubt if 
color could be used effectively, let alone 


‘inexpensively, after the members of the 


panel on this topic, had completed their 
talks at the February 24 meeting of the 
Textbook Clinic at the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, N.Y.C. 

Lorain Fawcett, president, Allcolor 

Co., and consultant on color selection 
to many leading firms such as Random 
House, by means of a variety of posters, 
light boxes, and the like, pretty thor- 
oughly convinced all that no color ever 
looked the same twice, especially when 
viewed under differing conditions. 
. Robie D. Marriner, president, Ameri- 
can Book Co., staggered the group with 
his figures on requisite sales to reim- 
burse capital expenditure on a new 
textbook for the third grade, and left 
the impression that perhaps all the 
emphasis on color, particularly on cov- 
fers, was hardly worthwhile. 

George Reinfeld, Jr., vice-president, 
Turck & Reinfeld, with his figures an 
color perception difficulties, left the 
group wondering whether half of them 
could see any color—many volunteered 
to accept his offer of free color vision 
testing. 

The program was moderated by Jo- 
seph F. Weiler, designer and supervisor 
of the Marchbanks Press, who reminded 
the audience that much of their life was 
devoted to making decisions involving 
color, many of which are based on emo- 
tion and instinct, an expensive method 
of judging. However, since color is a 
powerful ally in sales promotion, it is 
necessary — and possible —to develop 
knowledge of color’s function and its 
selection. 

Reinfeld emphasized the necessity of 


Panelists, facing 
camera, Robert Jo- 
sephy, Robert Goff, 
Donald Stewart, and 
Ernst Reichl are in- 
terrogated by a 
member of the Text- 
book Clinic audi- 
ence on visual ex- 
periences. 









seeing color effectively and revealed 
that American Optil Co. tests conducted 
by him had shown that 18% of some 
750 people tested were deficient in color 
vision in one or more shades. Hence 
the necessity of knowing how you see 
color under your most common working 
condi‘ions. 


Color costs too much, Marriner. Pro- 
duction people are creative and ingen- 
ious but poor businessmen, he added. 
He recited the financial life history of 
a third grade basis text published by 
his firm. When first published in 1935 
the capital expenditure was $3700. Re- 
issued in 1944, costs rose to $17,500, 
and as planned in 1956, $37,500. Ten 
firms competing in the same field would 
need to find $300,000,000 more in 20 
years to produce and sell these books 
if this pace continues, he pointed out. 


“At 70¢ per copy we had to sell 90,- 
000 to get our money back,” he con- 
tinued. “At $1.20, to recover our in- 
vestment, we must sell 800,000.” 

In 1935, there were only about 5 com- 
petitors in this field, where there are 
now 8. Together they must sell 6,000,- 
000 books in order te recover their 
capitaal investment, if all are consid- 
ered on the same level. 


Marriner cited the parable of a school 
supervisor who commented on the color- 
ful covers of a line of textbooks she 
was examining, but who admitted, on 
questioning, that just as she put slip- 
covers over the brilliant upholstery of 
the car she just beught (based on her 
admiration of its interior decorative 
scheme), so were paper book covers 
placed over the textbooks she bought. 


Concluding, Marriner challenged the 
audience to find a way to reconcile col- 
or costs with the rising capital costs he 
had outlined. 

Miss Fawcett opened with the bomb- 
shell that there was “no such thing as 
a color match, only a facsimile.” It is 
impossible to duplicate color from one 
material to another, such as from paint 
to cloth. 

It is essential to establish standard 
viewing conditions, such as light source, 
paper stock, film thickness, angle of 
view, etc., demonstrating with a long 
succession of experiments the possibil- 
ities of mixing, with varying directions 
of stripes, patterns, sequences, hues, etc. 

For specifics, Miss Fawcett reviewed 
her work developing a series of binding 
colors, text inks, and top stains for the 
Random House Landmark books, con- 
cluding with her assertion that color is 
today’s greatest sales tool, and that per- 
sons working to any great extent with 
color should obtain a standard viewing 
box, such as she used, with tungsten, 
daylight fluorescent, standard fluores- 
cent, and daylight light sources. 
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HIS new fourth edition of Norton’s ‘““Western Civilizations”, by Rutgers’ Edward McNall 

Burns, surpasses the still excellent third edition, used by 108 colleges and universities, in 
a number of important particulars: (1) It has a completely new chapter on preliterate cultures; 
(2) an expanded treatment of the medieval period; (3) a new chapter on the rise of the United 
States; (4) complete reorganization of the material on Occidental civilization in the 19th and 20th 
centuries; (5) a new and final chapter on contemporary culture, bringing the coverage completely 
up to date; and (6) the addition of new maps, new illustrations, and brief chronological tables. 


“Dr. Burns has achieved a balanced and very readable text. As a history of civilization it 
pays considerable attention to the religious, philosophical, and economic influences as well as to 
political factors. The book comes right down to date, giving due attention to our crisis with 
Russia. The volume is well supplied with auxiliaries such as beautiful and profuse illustrations, 
marginal notes, chronological tables, graphs, maps, lists of kings, bibliography and an index. 
It is an excellent text for a survey course in the history of Western civilization” — Harold S. 
Fink, University of Tennessee. “Western Civilizations, Their History and Their Culture’, 
published by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, was bound in Vellum DeLuxe 
1047, stamped in maroon and gold. 
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Fo IMPORTANT POINTS designers and 
creators of children’s books must al- 
ways keep in mind, were stressed in a 
brief talk by Dr. Leland B. Jacobs, Pro- 
fessor of Children’s Literature, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, at 
the opening of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts’ biennial Children’s 
Book Show at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, N.Y.C., February 15. 


Dr. Jacobs emphasized that the child 
is born with a strong sense to achieve 
organization of himself and the world 
about him, and secondly, children are 
natural experimentalists whose spon- 
taneous enthusiasms should not be stul- 
tified by adults. The best of contempo- 
rary thought should always be available 
to children, Dr. Jacobs told the large 
vroup of AIGA members who attended 
the opening, because the child is con- 
temporary-minded and will readily ac- 
cept the modern or the primitive. He 
concluded with the statement that the 
child is teachable. Although born with 
no taste, various outlets such as books, 
cultivate his taste and the child learns 
from book to book to mature and de- 
velop himself. 


Dr. Jacobs hailed the exhibit, cur- 
rently being displayed in Baltimore at 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library as “the 
most beautifully made books of the past 
two years.” 


The show, which recently completed 
a four week exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, is slated also 
for the Catholic Library Association 
meeting, Milwaukee, April 12-14, and 
the American Library Association con- 
vention, Philadelphia, July 3-9. A tour 
of libraries, museums and other organ- 
izations for a year or more is planned. 


Eighty-four titles from among 374 
children’s books submitted were select- 
ed by a distinguished panel of judges 
concerned with the selection and pro- 
duction of children’s reading matter as 
representative of the best in juvenile 
design. Emphasis was placed on the 


physical success of the book, including 
the binding, quality of paper, reproduc- 
tion, and printing, in relation to the 
retail selling price. The literary quality 
of each title was considered only insofar 
as it was reflected in the design. 


Lucille Ogle, Western Printing and 
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76 DESIGNERS STAR IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS SHOW 


Biennial Exhibit on Tour, Featuring 


The “Most Beautifully Made Books” 


Lithographing, was chairman of the 
committee that planned and produced 
this exhibition. Judges for the Chil- 
dren’s Book Show were: John Begg, Art 
Director, Oxford University Press, Inc.; 
Dr. Leland B. Jacobs, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Anne Izard, 
Librarian, Mount Vernon Public Li- 
brary; Ilonka Karasz, Designer, and 
Margaret Lesser, Juvenile Editor, Dou- 


bleday & Co., Inc. 


Information regarding the publish- 
ers, individual designers, binders, bind- 
ing suppliers, paper suppliers, composi- 
tors, printers and typefaces utilized has 
been tabulated from the Children’s 
Book Show catalog as follows: 


Publishers: Of 33 publishers repre- 
sented, Scribner and Viking Press each 
had 9 books in the show, Harcourt, 
Brace, 8; Houghton Mifflin, 5; Harper, 
Macmillan, Holiday House and Oxford 
Press, 4 each; Doubleday, Knopf, and 
Simon & Schuster, 3 each; Crowell, 
Lothrop, Putnam, Random House, 
World, and Vanguard Press, 2 each, 
and 16 publishers, 1 each. 


Designers: The 84 books are the 
work of 76 designers, singly and in 
combination. Morris Colman designed 
9; Helen Gentry, 6; Margaret B. Evans, 
5; Margaret C. Lindheimer, Walter H. 
Louaine, the Macmillan staff, and Doro- 
thea Wheelock, 4 each; Franz C. Hess, 
Nicolas, the Knopf staff, Sandpiper 
Press, and the Artists & Writers Guild, 
3 each; Vladimir Bobri, Diana Klemin, 
Helen Mills, Hans Fischer, John Ry- 
nerson, Roger Duvoisin, Eunice Blake, 
Helen Sewell, Velma Varner, the Ran- 
dom House staff, Marcia Brown, Leon- 
ard Weisgard, Taro Yashima, and Jo- 
seph Trautwein, 2 each. The remain- 
ing 50 designers had one book each. 

Binders: Of the 21 binderies listed 
for the 84 books, H. Wolff leads the way 
with 25, Scribner with 7, C. H. Bohn, 
Haddon, and Riverside with 6 each, 
Publishers, Kingsport, McKibbin, and 
Western with 4 each, American-Strat- 
ford with 3, and Country Life, Quinn & 
Boden, Tauber’s and World Publishing 
Co. with 2 each. The remaining 7 bind- 
eries had one each. 

Binding Suppliers: Binding material 
for the selections came from 24 firms. 
Holliston provided material for 31 


books, Bancroft (through A. D. Smith) 
for 15 books, Paper Corp. of America 
for 10 books, Columbia for 7 books, 
Baldwin, Marquardt, Perkins & Squier, 
and Newton Falls for 2 each; and the 
remaining 16 for only one each. Five 
binderies supplied material together 
with Holliston, and two books do not 
list the binding supplier. 

Paper Suppliers: Paper for the se- 
lected books came from 24 firms, the 
leading source listed as Perkins & 
Squier, with paper in 19 of the books. 
Other sources of paper included: Linde- 
meyr, 11; Kennelly, 9; Whitaker, and 
Marquardt, 5 each; Oxford, 4; Stevens- 
Nelson, S. D. Warren, and Etherington, 
3 each; Hopper, Baldwin, Whitehead & 
Alliger, Crocker Burbank, and R. Bauer, 
2 each. Ten firms supplied paper for 
one book each. Two books did not list 
paper suppliers. 

Compositors: Composition was done 
by 31 firms for the 84 books. The Com- 
posing Room leads with 20 books, West- 
cott & Thomson composed 16 books; 
Haddon, 6; Kingsport, 4; Huxley, and 
Bullard, 3 each; and Wolff, Nu-Type, 
Riverside, Machine Comp., Cornwall, 
Allied, and Ruttle, Shaw and Wetherill, 
2 each; eighteen compositors, 1 each. 

Printers: The selections were printed 
by 30 printers. Reehl printed 14 books; 
Kellowg & Bulkeley, and Affiliated, 10 
each; Konecky, 5; Kingsport, and 
Western, 4 each; Haddon, Murray, 
Kipe, and Polygraphic, 3 each; General 
Offset, Wolff, Graphic Offset, Riverside, 
and Copifyer, 2 each. Fifteen firms 
printed only one each. 

Typefaces: Of the 27 typefaces used 
in the 84 selections, 10 were from Lino- 
type for 43 books, 6 were from Mono- 
type for 15 books, 6 were from Inter- 
type for 13 books, 8 were from ATF 
for 10 books, 2 were from Bauer for 2 
books, 1 Ludlow for 1 book, and one 
other. Lino. Janson was used in 10 
books, Baskerville in 8 books, the Bo- 


. donis and Granjon were used in 6 books 


each, Weiss, Garamond, Times Roman 
and Bembo were used in 5 books each, 
Caledonia in 4 books, Electra, Perpetua 
and Caslon were used in 3 books each, 
and Spartan, Centaur, Plantin, Goudy, 
Cartoon and the Futuras, in 2 books 
each. Nine typefaces were credited 
with one book each. 
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EXPLORING SCIENCE 


... the Science-Doing Series by Walter A. Thurber, 
for young pupils in Grades | through 6. 


After ten years of use and testing, in many types of school situations, 
the activities in this series proved to be excellent sources for Science 
learning through doing. 


Children’s love of “to-do” is utilized. On page after page this series sets 
the stage for pupil action and opens constructive channels of thinking, 
doing, developing. Spurs pupils to be performers instead of spectators. 


Covers are stamped in 4 colors of ink. Illustrations and text beautifully and 
accurately Rotary Letterpress printed in 4 colors by KINGSPORT PRESS. 


Published by ALLYN AND BACON, INC. + Designed by THE PUBLISHER’S STAFF 


Printed and Bound by KINGSPORT PRESS in ARRESTOX C 
6 Special Pastel Shades 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., INC. 
‘A DIVISION OF JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS COMPANY 
1430 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. - OXford 5-5360 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. - Financial. 6-3557 


| M bound in 
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Direct Contact and Acetate Sheets 


Play Vital Role in Art Preparation 


PRODUCING JUVENILES BY OFFSET 









by FRANKLIN A. SEARS 


Kellogg & Bulkeley Div. of 
Connecticut Printers, Inc. 


PART III 





Lisse MONTH we discussed some of the 
techniques used in artwork for juvenile 
books. Included with this issue is a 
four-page insert showing a dropout 
halftone illustration, line artwork, re- 
production of a photograph and a con- 
tact reproduction. 

Some of these illustrations were dis- 
cussed in Part I and Part II of this 
series (Jan. & Feb. 1955). The direct 
contact process is relatively new in the 
publishing field, but as a matter of fact 
this process has been used by lithogra- 
phers from the time ihe liho stones 
were abandoned as a prin:ing medium 
and the modern offset press developed 
with negatives used in making the plate. 

With well over a hundred years in 
the lithographic industry, we have pro- 
gressed with all new developments, and 
are particularly in‘erested in the sav- 
ings the contact process can make for 
publishers as well as the quality of 
work that can be obtained. 


Direct Contact Process 


Figure 5 shows a single color acetate 
drawing for reproduction. This is the 
method in which the artwork is pre- 
pared so that it does not go in front 
of the camera at all, but is exposed 
right over the unexposed film to get the 
finished negative. Figure 1 in the insert 
shows an example of a reproduction of 
such direct contact artwork. 


This is for line reproduction, but 
skilled artists get beautiful halftone 
effects, both in single color and in 
separations for multiple colors by the 
use of shading on the rougher side of 
the acetate. This method is being used 
more and more by publishers, since it 
is slightly more economical than cam- 
era reproduction, and at the same time 
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much lighter details can be held, if the 
artwork is prepared properly. Here 
especially is where many printers vary 
in their experience with the different 
types of acetates and the different meth- 
ods used by the artists. Here then is 
another example of where it is vitally 
important that a sample drawing be 
submitted to the printer before all of 
the finished artwork is done. 
Remember that no matter how fine 


FIGURE 5 


A close-up view of the translucent acetate 
sheet used in the direct contact process. 
The acetate is shown over a finished book in 





the shading has been done on the ace- 
tate, when looking at it through a glass 
each dot must be shiny and black with 
no slur or wash effect, in order to re- 
produce perfectly. We have found, when 
using pencil, that a Jet Black, Extra 
Smooth Ebony Pencil, No. 6325. will 
work for most artists excellently. At the 
present time we are testing about a 
dozen different types of pencils to see 
if any of these will work more satis- 





order to indicate the semi-transparent nature 
of the sheet. Front, or working, side is 
rough while the back of the sheet is smooth. 
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factorily than the one we have recom- 
mended so far. We are also studying 
several different types of acetate. as we 
recently had the experience that when 
asked to test a drawing on an acetate 
with a certain finish, we found it worked 
excellently. However, the artist, when 
she purchased the material, found that 
in a quantity lot it varied so much from 


FIGURE 6 


ever, the same problems arise here as 
discussed above. 


4-Color Work 


Four color process reproduction is the 
most expensive method for juvenile 
books, and here the most common prob- 
lem is for the artist to remember that 
he cannot get dark blues and purples 
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Specimen of the types of corrections which 
a publisher may make upon the blueprint 
proof submitted by the lithographer. The 
additional specing is an editorial change, 


a fine grain to a coarse grain that she 
was unable to use it, and had to go 
back to the acetate she has used previ- 
ously on other work. 

There are, of course, other reproduc- 
tion techniques and methods such as 
pulling blue press proofs of the base 
illustration on bristol, and having the 
artist make his various separations in 
black on these blue press proofs. How- 
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while the indicated lines which appear to be 
missing in the pyramid and cube were ap- 
parently lost by the camera when the job 
was processed. 


and very light blues from the same blue 
process ink without adding an extra 
printing. The same is true of deep, 
rich greens and light greens and to 
some extent in deep reds and very deli- 
cate tints of red. 

Once the negatives have been made 
and assembled in folding layout form 
the publisher is ready to receive a 
proof. In full color process work he 





always receives a full color proof, but 
for other types of work he usually re. 
ceives a photo proof made from the 
negatives themselves. This is handled 
differently in different plants due to 
the sensitized paper which they use 
and at Kellogg & Bulkeley we prefer 
to show these proofs in blue. By vary- 
ing the exposure when making the 
proof, we can show by different tones 
of the blue the different colors making 
up the illustration. This is a help to 
the publisher in checking register and 
to some extent in getting final effects. 


If necessary we can also show a photo 
proof from the negatives in full color. 
Although the colors will not match 
exactly the color swatches to be used 
in the final printing, they will give the 
publisher the general effect, and many 
times it is very valuable to them to get 
this colorful effect rather than to get 
all of the separations in tones of blue 
only. This process is fairly recent, but 
will become a big factor, I feel sure, 
in the publishing business shortly. 


Figure 6 shows a blueprint proof that 
the publisher has corrected with some 
of the corrections being author’s cor- 
rections, since they are changes from 
the original specifications, and others 
being errors by the camera room that 
by this method are caught before any 
actual plates are made. After correc- 
tions are made, negatives are sent to 
the plate room for final printing plate 
and here again plate making methods 
and types of plates vary between dif- 
ferent printers. 


For book publishing work we have 
found the cellulose gum plates devel- 
oped by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation as being exceptionally suit- 
able for book requirements, as for the 
normal runs they reproduce as well as 
any other type of plate, and at the same 
time are more economical to make and 
permit some corrections made on the 
plate itself that would be impossible 
otherwise. 

From this point on the job proceeds 
routinely through the plant as briefly 
described in the previous article. 

I want to thank Houghton Mifflin Co., 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., Inc., William R. Scott, Inc., The 
Macmillan Co., and Oxford University 
Press, Inc., for the use of materials 
from books published by them. 





See insert for examples of work discussed in 
this and preceding articles. 
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Figure 1. Contact illustration from artwork prepared on acetate 








Figure 2. Drop-out Halftone 





























Figure 3. Line Art-work 








Figure 4. Half-tone reproduction of a photograph 


Insert Figure 1. From “Boy of the Island” Published by Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Insert Figure 3. From “Where Have You Been?” Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


Insert Figure 2. From “The Great Island” Published by The Macmillan Company 


Insert Figure 4. From “Horses Round the World” Published by J. B. Lippincott Company 


All books printed by the Kellogg and Bulkeley Division, 


Connecticut Printers Incorporated, Hartford 1, Conn. 
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PORTS CARS IN ACTION 


by John Bond, 8% x 11”, $10 


iblisher: Henry Holt, Inc. 

‘anufacturer: Kingsport Press 

ocess: letterpress 

xt type: Lino. Caledonia 12/14; 39 x 50 

(incl. side heads) 

‘splay: foundry Engravers’ Bold, Copper- 

plate Gothic, Ideal 

ock: Warren’s Cumberland Gloss, 80# 
/inding: Holliston Roxite, black, C pattern; 

Strathmore Beau Brilliant endsheets 
lesigner: Andor Braun, Harold McBain 
acket: 4 colors, Challenge Ptg. Co. 

. lavish format for a lavish subject, but 
he paint job (i.e., the binding) seems to 
ie to be of the “any color so long as it’s 
lack” school. We would have expected 
me of the Jaguar’s bright reds or MG yel- 
»ws, but instead we have an early Detroit 
lack. 

The Engravers’ Bold used for the stamp- 
ng is not a face which you would ordi- 
arily associate with the subject matter, 
hut with ample letterspacing, it looks quite 
Ww ell. 

The text has been set 39 x 24 which 
admittedly could have fitted into a smaller 
format, but then the illustrations of the 
cars would have had to be printed as 
wraps or squeezed in, hardly in keeping 
with the subject. And you would have 
wound up with a dull fat book, something 
like the old chariots the motor industry 
used to turn out. Here the sweep of the 
side margins with their spaced headings 
and car titles are set to give you a sports- 
like book. 

Perhaps the flush paragraphs are a little 
hard on the reader for they give the effect 
of a solid page of type with a minimum 
of breaks. But one is inclined to forgive 
this too, when you contemplate the quality 
of the photos, so far removed from the 
often amateurish jobs you see in other 
fields. Some are square, some silhouetted 
but all are fine quality. 

Tables following the 28 “chapters,” each 
dealing with an individual car, are carefully 
arranged so that those who are concerned 
about valve clearances can easily compare 
intimate motor anatomical detail. 

A small sports car, as might be expected, 
streaks across the title spread on a roadbed 
headed towards the title data on the right- 
hand page. Presswork and paper are as 
fine as you have a right to expect in a 
$10 book. 


SURGICAL PATHOLOGY 
by Lauren V. Ackerman, 6% x 9%”, 
$14.50 


Publisher: C. V. Mosby Co. 
Compositor & Printer: Christian Bd. of 
Publ. 
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Process: letterpress 

Binder: The Becktold Co. 

Text type: Lino. DeVinne 10/12; 30 x 50 
picas 

Display: Ludlow Delphian; ATF Bernhard 

Modern Bold; Mono. Baskerville 
Stock: Warren’s Cumberland Gloss, 60# 
Binding: Bancroft’s buckram, blue 
Stamping: maroon ink panels, genuine gold 

roll leaf 
Designer: publisher 
Most every medical book we see is such 
an excellent job of presswork and binding, 
that we hesitate to carp about design 
failures. We wish ardently that just a little 
bit more attention could have been given 
the typographic selection for this book. 
Pathology suffers from quite a mixture of 
families and periods: DeVinne text, Bern- 
hard Modern, Delphian and Baskerville 
display. Add to these a dash of a light 
Stymie, a bit of Goudy, Antique bold, and 
another lettering for the binding, and the 
synthesis of all these diverse faces leads to 
a diagnosis of more thoughtful relation- 
ships. 

The title page is modern enough to 
appear to be entirely unrelated to the rest 
of the book. The contents comprises a vast 
amount of headings and_sub-headings, 
which even a touch of boldface would have 
helped. 

The chapters, or rather, section heads, 
begin an entire series of subdivisions, each 
headed by a boldface line though some may 
be only a short paragraph in length. The 
chapter number and title in Stymie light, 
are topped by a one point rule which is 
also set flush right just below the title 
‘ine, which adds no distinction. The bind- 
ing, is of course, handsome and business- 
like in the blue buckram stamped in 
maroon and gold. 


ARIZONA IN THE 50’s 


by James H. Tevis, 544 x 744”, $4 
Publisher: Univ. of New Mexico Press 
Manufacturer: publisher 
Process: letterpress 
Text type: Lino. Caslon 12/16; 23 x 34 
picas 
Display: ATF Lydian Bold, Kaufman Script 
Stock: eggshell, 60# 
Binding: Bancroft’s Arrestox, gold 
Designer: Maude J. Harvey 
Jacket: 2 colors, by publisher 
Even the numerous design faults don’t quite 
stop one’s reading this tale of adventure 
that should make a good movie. Possibly 
the gold cover was inspired by Arizona’s 
short-lived gold rush, but it hardly conveys 
the atmosphere of tension and danger in- 
herent in the story. A cloth of an adobe 
or sand color on which might have been 
stamped such devices as miniatures of the 
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colt pistols and spurs found within the 
book, could have been at least more allu- 
sive. The title too could have been dynam- 
ic, but even without this change, a typeface 
more expressive of the daily tension and 
the self-reliant intrepidity of the characters 
of the story, could have been chosen. 

Caslon in 12 pt. is a large face and this 
is set with too much leading and too wide, 
so that it looks like it was intended for 
juvenile readers. A taller, slimmer text 
page would have procured a more hand- 
some trim size and, quite likely, a more 
economical trim size. Ten or eleven point, 
and leaded perhaps 3 pts. might have been 
better. 

The Lydian Bold heads, like the illustra- 
tions, are somewhat out of scale, too. 

We commend the work of a neighboring 
press, Oklahoma, for study on how to turn 
out a Western adventure package. For $4, 
this should have had so much more with- 
out loading the budget, and a text as 
exciting as this one deserved it. 


FIBER TO FABRIC, 2nd Edition 


by M. D. Potter, B. P. Gorbman, 6 x 9”, 
$3.20 

Publisher: Gregg Pub. Div., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 

Compositor: Brown Bros. 

Printer: Ferris Ptg. Co. 

Process: letterpress 

Binder: Van Rees Bookbinding Corp. 

Text type: Lino. Granjon 11/13; 27 x 44 
picas 

Display: Ludlow Tempo. German Mergen- 
thaler Durer 


(Please turn to page 67) 





A lavish car amidst lavish setting. From 
Sports Cars in Action, set in Lino. Caledonia. 
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Books of enduring value deserve bindings of 
enduring beauty. This is why the Henry 
Regnery Company chose Joanna Book Cloth 
for SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 


SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY Offers an 
accurate picture of the development of our 
army. Illustrated in full color by Fritz Kredel, 
with a sparkling text by Frederick P. Todd, 
the book is a concise record of American 
military growth from the earliest days. This 
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i ~ 
new edition completes the record through 
the war in Korea. - 


Binding for SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 
is Joanna SinoBlue Duro Buckram Impreglin. 
Chosen for its rugged, wear-resistant qualities 
as well as its beauty, Joanna Book Cloth lends 
a note of dignity to this important book. 


If your books are important, they deserve the 
lasting beauty of Joanna Bindings. 


SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN ARMY is published 
by the Henry Regnery Company, Chicago; bound by 
the Plimpton Press, LaPorte, Indiana. 


Another binding " eaenaimnaiaerininss ee ee 
triumph from the ! 
famous Joanna 
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JOANNA WESTERN MILLS COMPANY 
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Stock: Mead’s Pub. Imperial Plate, 55# 
Binding: Bancroft’s Arrestox, green 
Stamping: purple, red, and yellow inks 
Designer: Winston Potter 




















4 familiar design device, the bisected verti- 
al, is cleverly utilized here. It is recogniz- 


eble on the cover as a stamped yellow 
thread, looping down from the upper edge 


the cover, through a red shuttle and then 
,pping still further to conclude as what 
probably intended to be the woof thread 
a series of warp threads represented by 
group of parallel lines stamped in red. 
n it appears with no camouflage on the 
e page, and is used as an effective and 
‘sistent device for display and front- 
itter, particularly on the title page. 
‘ombinations of sans serif faces with 
er type faces are not uncommon, but 
th the Granjon text, the designer has 
re used a lesser known face, the German 
rgenthaler Durer face, together with 
mpo. It makes a particularly nice weight 
- cut-in heads. The same type face as 
dicator letters in slightly larger size 
ikes for an-easy-to-use index. This sec- 
on also reveals some of the most careful 
tter fitting we’ve ever seen. 
The plate finish stock affords a suitable 
ise for the numerous line drawings and 
hotos and is satisfactorily opaque. 


A graded series in English textbooks flanked, above, by dramatic 
criticisms, of ills of the flesh, of modern sports cars, and the life 
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COWBOY SAM & THE INDIANS 


by Edna Walker Chandler, 6 x 7%”, 
$1.68 
Publisher: Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Compositor: publisher 
Printer & Binder: Robert O. Law Co. 
Process: letterpress 
Text type: Intertype Regal 14/18; 24 x 35 
picas 
Display: hand-lettered and Spartan black 
Stock: Crocker, Burbank Hermes Eggshell, 
60# 
Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, grey 
Stamping: black and red inks 
Designer & Illustrator: Jack Merryweather 
In this book, the latest in a long and suc- 
cessful series, an old friend, Cowboy Sam 
returns in a new setting but with a 
familiar garb of crisp typography and 
brightly colored illustrations. We’ve learned 
from experience that they do appeal to 
children and are not too sugary or too 
childish for the youngster to read. 
Chapter headings in Spartan are en- 
livened with small spot drawings of 
animals, pottery, etc., associated with the 
Indians, to add further color. This pub- 
lisher is maintaining his record of modern- 
izing older series and turning out sprightly 
grade readers, of which the binding is 
often the most colorful part, as this one is. 









THE DRAMATIC EVENT 
by Eric Bentley, 54% x 836”, $3.50 

Publisher: Horizon Press 

Manufacturer: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 

Process: letterpress 

Text type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 23% 
x 40% picas 

Display: ATF Spartan Heavy & Basker- 
ville 

Stock: Perkins & Squier Featherweight 
Book, 55# 

Binding: spine, Bancroft Kennett, black; 
sides, Duroid Vellum, red 

Stamping: aluminum and red pigment roll 
leaf 

Designer: Natasha Sylvester 

Jacket: 2 colors, Printolith Corp. 


From such simple ingredients as black 
cloth, red paper, aluminum and red stamp- 
ing, a list of chapters, and straight text, the 
designer has created a dramatic package. 
What you can do with a rag, a bone, etc.! 

Some 42 commentaries on American 
drama are presented in an appropriate 
theatrical manner with very little in the 
way of stage sets, such as _ illustrations, 
headpieces, masks, or what have you. For 
the billboard, or title page, a pleasing 
assymetrical arrangement of a block of 
title copy, author and imprint, in Spartan 


cycle of our clothing; by a book of spiritual poems, tales for 
children, and a booming story of gunslinging. (Photo by Criterion) 
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and Baskerville. For the cast, or contents 
pages, a related arrangement with number 
and title flush right to the center of the 
page, and ragged on the left. Flush right, 
the page numbers in old style figures, 
while the chapter numbers are in Spartan 
aligning figures, the title in Baskerville 
italic. For each act, or chapter page, the 
text is indented 14 picas, and the chapter 
title and number in Spartan caps aligned 
flush right in two lines at that point. 

The text is contained in a tall, easily 
legible type page, topped off by a running 
head (on right hand pages only) and folio, 
both in Spartan black. 


TWILIGHT STORIES 
by Lily Rodgers Schaefer, 544 x 814”, $2 
Publisher: Bucknell Pub. Co. 
Cempositor: Machine Comp. Co., Portland 
Litho. 
Printer: Portland Lithograph Co. 
Process: offset 
Binder: New Hampshire Bindery 
Text type: Lino. Baskerville 12/13; 22 x 
34 picas 
Display: foundry Studio 
Stock: Fairfield Vellum white, 284 
Binding: printed paper over boards 
Designer & Illustrator: Martha Powell 
Setchell 
A binding of glossy coated paper printed 
in pink, blue, and black, leads the reader 
into this collection of stories for children 
which have been appealingly illustrated by 
the designer. She also chose the Studio 
display to go with the quality of black line 
in the three color drawings, an apt selec- 
tion especially on the title page, which 
seems to personalize the book considerably. 
On the bright white stock, the text and 
the illustrations are admirably printed 
with no weakening in the sharp black. The 
only dissonant notes throughout are the 
copyright and foreword pages, which had 
been set prior to the designer’s connection 
with the book and escaped her practiced 
hand. The Garamond and Old Style used 
respectively on these pages are under- 
standably painfully out of place. But who 
reads those pages? 


THE CROSS IS LIFTED 


by Chandran Devanesen, 5% x 7%”, 
$1.50 

Publisher: Friendship Press 

Compositor: Composing Room 

Printer: General Offset Ptg. Co. 

Process: offset 

Binder: Chas. H. Bohn Co. 

Text type: Lino. Fairfield 11/13; 22 x 34 
picas 

Display: foundry Thompson Quillscript 

Stock: Warren’s publishers Eggshell, laid, 
60# 


Binding: spine, Holliston Payko, brown; . 


sides, Elephant Hide 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: Louise E. Jefferson 
Illustrator: Frank Wesley 
Jacket: 1 color, General Offset 
The matter of blending Indian cultural 
symbols of the past with these poems of 
Christian faith presented the designer with 
no slight problem. Her solution for this 
low retail price little book of some 68 pp. 
was to use Thompson Quillscript for the 
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display and graceful Fairfield for the text, 
and offset reproduction of the wash draw- 
ings on the warm stock to achieve a faintly 
oriental touch. Fairfield is an excellent 
choice for its manners are not enough to 
get in the way of the reader and the caps 
are strong enough for the poem titles. 

The binding is very pleasant with its 
natural finish brown cloth, stamped in 
gold and the Elephant Hide sides remi- 
niscent of ancient parchments. 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 

9, 10, 11, 12 
by John, Yates, De Laney, De Boer, 

6-3/16 x 9-3/16”, $2.96 list 

Publisher: Row, Peterson & Co. 

Manufacturer: Kingsport Press: 9, 10; 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons: 11, 12 

Process: letterpress: 9, 10; offset: 11, 12 

Text type: Lino. Granjon 12/13, 11/12; 
28 x 46 picas 

Display: hand lettering, ATF Garamond 

Stock: Crocker Burbank Hermes E. F., 
Ultra opaque: 9, 10; same, flexible off- 
set: 11, 12; both 50# 

Binding: Joanna Western, Impreglin, offset 
sized, white 

Cover Ptg.: all, R. R. Donnelley, 2 color 
offset 

Designer: F. E. Seyfarth, Theo Liddell 

Illustrator: Muriel & Jim Collins: 9, 11, 
12; Jean Whildin, John Everds: 10 

The publishers, in a folder enclosed with 

each book, makes of the manufacturing 

processes and materials, a key sales point 

to the teacher. It explains, for instance: 
Why the cover is printed two-color offset: 































to give the designer freedom to use back 
and front and spine to secure greater stu- 
dent appeal. It is accomplished by repro. 
ducing black and white silhouette photcs 
of many familiar scenes in the student's 
school life, from phone hogging to valedic- 
tory, for example, against the darker solid 
backgrounds. 

Why books 9 and 10 are printed four 
color letterpress, and 11 and 12, two colcr 
offset: color, on both sides of the sheet in 
these books, is utilized not only becauss 
of its decorative value, but also for i's 
instructional value. Example: marginal d-. 
vices spotlight instructions for relatir 
English class work to that produced 
other classes, and also to highlight revie:, 
sections. Yet it is not used indiscriminate 
because the imposition shows it to hb» 
available on this or that page. The ma-- 
ginal color is consistently red in all fou 
books, and the flat colors are free fro: 
excessive ben day tints in what is so ofte 
a ridiculous attempt to -hint at more colx 
than there really is. 

The text is an appropriate blend o 
Granjon and Garamond display with san 
serif subheadings, and scattered lines o 
brush stroke lettering. The publishers aptly 
emphasize the harmony of the type with 
the many humorous line illustrations. 

Experts will have a job determining 
which books are offset, which letterpress, 
so close do the qualities run, and so 
close is the paper match. 

Summary: to use the publishers’ own 
terms, “utility, presented in as attractive 
a package as possible.” 
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FIBER TO FABRIC 
































Sam did not seem too surprised when 
Fred told him what had happened. “Thought 


Cross 
is Lifted 






by CHANDRAN DEVANESEN 








bis money,” said Sam. “Let's go beck to 
bed and see if be shows up again by; the 
comes.” 


Sam and Fred went beck to bed. But 


the jeweiry there and get more money.” 
6 










Top row, left: Building Better English, set in Lino. Grangon. Subheads: Spartan Med. 


Chapter head, ATF Garamond. 


center: The Dramatic Event, set in Lino. Baskerville. Title: ATF Spartan heavy. 
right: Fiber to Fabric. Title: Ludlow Tempo, credits Lino. Granjon. 


Bottom row, left: Index page from same title. 


center: Cowboy Sam & The Indians, set in Intertype Regal. Title: ATF Spartan heavy. 
right: The Cross Is Lifted. Title: Foundry Thompson Quillscript. Credits, Lino. Fairfield. 
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What's Cooking in Bookmaking? 


(Continued from page 57) 


color spots in register on the same 
plate; and plastic and rubber plates, 
which are relative newcomers to the 
book field, but which assure their per- 
manence in our scheme of things be- 
cause of their ease of manufacture and 
I indling. 

Paper, inks, rollers. Triebe stated 
lat “fortunate indeed is the book upon 
which has been showered in advance 

ore it goes to press, all the atten- 

mn and combined know-how of the 
per maker, the ink maker, and the 
roller maker. These three industries 
have been mighty contributors to the 

.arch of progress. The days of a press- 
ran acting as a pseudo-chemist by add- 
ing cornstarch or water glass to the 
ink are drawing to an end.” 

Presswork. Triebe acknowledged that 
precision and speed are the two items 
which have greatly advanced book print- 
ing since World War II. He believes, 
however. that the flatbed press will re- 
main for a long time to come as a very 
necesary and important piece of equip- 
ment in the book field, with improved 
makeready procedures being adopted 
only as rapidly as the emergence. of 
better pre-planning permits. “Precision 

is helped both flatbed and rotary 
printing, whereas sneed has had its 
ereatest impact only in the rotary field. 
The large flatbed with a reciprocating 
bed which accelerates from zero to top 
speed, then deceleratés to zero, has just 
about reached the limit of the funda- 
mental laws of motion. But the other 
way out; namely, converting the funda- 
mentals of a rotary offset to rotary let- 
terpress, soon becaem apnerent to press 
builders like Miehle and Harris.” 

Since sheet-fed rotary presses have 
long been in existence but little used 
by book printers, Triebe believes that 
we should acknowledge that it was com- 
petition from offset which finally forced 
hook printers to give up their inherent 
opposition to rotary presswork. As a 
result such presses as the single and 
multi-color rotary presses, sheet-fed; 
perfector rotaries, sheet-fed; and_per- 
fector rotaries, web-fed, both fixed size 
and variable, with folders attached are 
now being used. 

Two distinguished guests from M. 
Clowes and Son, Ltd., London and 
Beccles, England, were present at the 
meeting—Marc Clowes and Kendrick 
Stark. 

Lillian Stemp, Book Production’s Chi- 
cago field editor, announced the maga- 
zine’s new face and brought a copy for 
display purposes. Frank Mvrick, editor 
of the magazine, was in Chicago last 
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month to judge the books in the Clin- 
ic’s show, and Miss Stemp gave his re- 
grets to the group that he was not able 
to meet with them afterwards. 


MATHEMATICAL 
COMPOSITION 


(Continued from page 56) 


ELISIONS 


Omissions in mathematical expres- 
sions are indicated by three exactly 
spaced and slightly raised dots, as in 
mdz: :- am. Turn the roller (platen 
knob) slightly before typing the dots. 
If commas are required, write ™ , -- , 
Yu OF HM, Hs 4° * * 5 MOVE Mm, - °° Je 
or x2, x:°:-. In ordinary text matter 
(i.e., nonmathematical material) the 
elision dots are normal or low in posi- 
tiemt;(.....< ) 


MATHEMATICAL 
EXPRESSIONS IN TEXT 


Employ only the simplest mathe- 
matical expressions in text, making use 
of negative exponents (x, par. 15.5) 
and the solidus (a/b, pars. 15.1, 113.2) 
to avoid horizontal fraction rules. All 
complicated expressions should be dis- 
played (centered on separate lines). 


DISPLAYED FORMULAS 
Number these only if referred to in 
the text. See pars. 52-54 for the rules 
followed by the compositor in their 
setting. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
* With rare exceptions abbreviations 
are set in roman, as though they were 
words in the running text, and without 


_ terminal periods. Compositors ordi- 


narily recognize and set them thus with- 
out individual marking; however, it is 
very helpful if the author or editor pro- 
vides a list of abbreviations to insure 
positive recognition. Any which should 
be in italic, or have periods, should be 


noted. 


Doubleday, Marshall Lee 
Win BP Design Awards 


Disicanaice & Co., INnc., was selected 
as the recipient of the 18th Annual 
Award of the Trade Book Clinic, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
presented annually by Book Produc- 
tion. This marks the second occasion 
Doubleday has received this award, the 
first time having been in 1943. 

-The award was presented to Joseph 
Marks, vice-president in charge of sub- 
sidiary rights for Doubleday, by Frank 
Myrick (BP) at a luncheon meeting 
held at the Shelburne Hotel on Febru- 
ary 15. 

Close to 40 books were chosen as 
Trade Book Clinic selections by jurors 
during the past year, and more than 
half as many publishers were repre- 
sented in those selections. Doubleday 
was singled out for mention on seven 
different occasions. 

A second award to the designer who 
has made the most outstanding con- 
tribution to the design of trade books 
during the past year was presented to 
Marshall Lee, staff designer for H. 
Wolff Book Mfg. Co. This was Lee’s 
third Trade Book Clinic Award. Book 
Production presented him with the 
award in 1950, and again, in 1951. 


OXFORD U. P. IN N. J. MOVE 


Construction of a new building on a 
five acre site in Fair Lawn, N. J. to 
house the general accounting offices, 
stock and shipping departments of Ox- 
ford University Press has been an- 
nounced by Henry Z. Walck, president. 

Oxford will erect a modern building 
having about 46,000 square feet of 
floor area all on one level. The ad- 
ministrative, editorial, sales, advertis- 
ing, publicity and book design depart- 
ments will remain at 114 Fifth Avenue. 
The decision to move was made after 
an exhaustive study over the past two 
years. 








An Award 

by the 

TRADE BOOK CLINIC 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 
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MARSHALL LEE 
for his outstanding contribution in trade book design 
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Eighteenth Annual Award of the 


TRADE BOOK CLINIC 


& DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 


for continued excellence in design 
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TO USERS OF ROSBACK 
ROUND HOLE ROTARY PERFORATORS 


Fifty years ago, in 1905, we moved to 
this city to occupy a small corner. of the 
35,000 sq. ft. building now completely 
filled with Rosback production and assembly 
operations. 


For our Golden Anniversary celebration 
we are trying to locate the oldest Rosback 
Round Hole Rotary Perforator still in active 
use in printing plant or bindery. 


To the owner of this oldest Rosback 
Round Hole Rotary Perforator we will present, 
free of all charge, a brand new Rosback Pony 
Vari-Speed Rotary Perforator. 





To the man or woman operator of this 
oldest Rosback Round Hole Rotary Perforator 
we will present $25.00 in cash. 


To the superintendent or bindery 
foreman (as designated by the owner) we 
will also present $25.00 in cash. 


To enter this Treasure Hunt contest, 
get in touch immediately, by letter or 
phone, with your nearest printing or 
bindery machinery distributor authorized 
to sell Rosback equipment. He will give 
you an entry blank and help you verify 
the .age and present use of your machine. 


Entries must show Serial Number of 
machine, and date of purchase or from whom 
purchased. This is to enable us to 
establish original purchase date if your 
machine was purchased second-hand. 


This contest will close at midnight, 
Saturday, April 30th. Contest entries 
must be postmarked on or before that date. 


Each entrant in this contest will be 
notified as to names and addresses of 
award winners, immediately following the 
awards. 


This may be your opportunity to own, 
free of all cost, 98 brand new Rosback Pony. 
Vari-Speed Rotary Perforator, the finest 
round hole perforator ever built. Ask your 
nearest Rosback dealer today for free 
entry blank. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Perforating, Punching and Stitching Machines 
































X..n.eeecernareneeneeParallex 
*Other Bindings 
T.............. Tauber-Tube 
@® NEW ENGLAND 
Fisher Bindery, 74 Union PI., 
a ee nemo MPTUVWTt 
Burien, Robert & Son, 301 Congress St., 
Ie . CIID ccrerectneneceniensetensenemetuind HMOPTTtUW 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., 
Holyoke, Mass. SSpKAxP 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., 
Worcester, Mass HMOPW 





@ NEW YORK CITY 

Atwood Bookbinding Co., 56 Cooper Sq....................... Pp 
Brewer-Cantelme Co., 116 East 27th St. 
John M. Gettler, 200 Varick St. 
Melnick Bindery, 195 Chrystie St..........2...... 
Sendor Bindery, Inc., 129 Lafayette St. 
M@. Shale & Sens, 114 W. 37th &t..................:............. 4) 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 31st St.....SpAKSOPMXCD 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson St..CLPTUVTt’ 
Wire-O Binding Co., 200 Hudson St......................... Mw 








@ EAST 


Cann Binding & Ruling Co., 29th & Tatnall Sts., 
Wilmington, Del. _.........................DHMNPTW°" 

The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., 
Baltimore, Md. OCEDP 





Moore & Co., 2201 Garrett Ave., Baltimore, Md....... OP 
The Optie Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., 











Baltimore 2, Md MW 
Joseph Brown, Inec., 495 E. 41st St., 

Paterson 4, N. J P 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., 

Philadelphi Pa. CDENP 
National Pub. Co., 239 S. American St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. HMOWP 





@ SOUTHEAST 
Carolina Ruling & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., 





Charlotte, N. C. PMO 
', M. Marhut Ce., 602 Marietta St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. DHMW 





@® SOUTHWEST 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., 








Los Angeles, Cal. P 
Coast Book Cover Co., 810 E. 3rd, 

CU eee: CDEMOPW* 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., 

Dallas, Texas. DEMOWHP 
Universal Bookbindery Ine., 800 Block Avenue B, 

oe eee HMOPUW 


@®@ MIDWEST 
General Binding Corp., 810 W. Belmont Ave., 





























Chicago, 11! CDELN 
Spiral Binding Ce., 111 North Canal S8t., 

Chicago, 111 SpAKSP 
Wilder Index Co., 512 South Peoria St., 

Chicago, Il. PWM 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 

732 W. Van Buren St. Mw 
The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second St., 

Detreit, Mich ADKOSSpHP 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard S&t., 

Detroit, Mich FNPS* 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg., 450 E. Woodbridge, 

Detroit, Mich. CDN 
Michigan Bookbinding Ce., 1036 Beaubeen,, 

Detroit, Mich. HMPTW* 
Twin City Wire-O Co., 750 Washington St., N., 

Minneapolis, Minn. we 
interstate Bindery Ce., 408-410 Admiral Blvd., 

Kansas City, Mo 





Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louls, Mo......CPWM 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, 








St. Louis, Mo. HMO’ 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co., Caxton Bldg., 

Cleveland, Ohle DEMNOW* 
Mueller Art Cover & Bdg. Co., 15410 Brookpark Rd., 

Cleveland $1, Olio 2. eee CDHLNOP 
Standard Mech. Bdgs. Co., 110 W. 3 Ave., 

Columbus 8, Ohie.......................... LCOMPSTTtUVW* 


@® WEST COAST 


The Irwin-Hodson Company, 439 N. W. 15th Ave., 
Portland 9, Ore 





@ CANADA 
Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal... uw 
Rigekhall & Company Ltd., 77-79 Peter St., 

Terente 2B 8 
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SCRANTON CRAFTSMEN HONOR RALPH BOX 


Ralph Box, plant superintendent of The Haddon Craftsmen, 
Inc., Scranton, Pa., was named this area’s “Printing Man of 
the Year” as the Anthracite Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men climaxed local observance of Benjamin Franklin Print- 
ine Week with a dinner in Hotel Jermyn, Scranton. 

30x, it was explained, was chosen for his contributions to 
the printing industry and to the club. He was recognized 
al-o for his service at Haddon, where production has been 
doubled in the five years since he joined the firm. He for- 
m«rly was plant superintendent of County Life Press, Garden 
City, N. Y., which, like Haddon, is a book manufacturing 
concern, 


CLEMENT EXPANDS POCKET BOOK PRODUCTION 


New facilities have been added by the J. W. Clement Co., 
ove of the country’s largest printing and binding houses, to 
it. two plants in Buffalo, N. Y. A Sheridan Perfect Binder, 
a 72” five color press and a 48” five color press have been 
installed at the Erie St. plant. 

|. W. Clement Co. binds about 40,000,000 pocket-size books 
a year, and the company hopes the new machinery will help 
boost production to the highest level in the history of the 
firm. 


VAIL-BALLOU EXPANDING LABOR FORCE TO 500 


\ large volume of new work will require substantial expan- 
sion of Vail-Ballou Press, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., and a 








Booth Book Cover 
Turning-In Machine 





e Flexible and hard board book-cover edges 
turned rapidly, accurately and easily. 

e No special skill required. 

e Straight sides up to 24” in length. 

e Corners, any size, made up to your specifica- 


tions. 

e Regular machines supplied for 3%” to 14” 
turn-in. 

e Special machines supplied for 34” to 1” 
turn-in. 


Send samples for quotations 
and free machine trial. 


the famous “Boston” Latex and Gluing 
Machines; also ‘“‘New York’? Cementing Machines for solvent 
rubber cements. 


BOSTON MACHINE WORKS COMPANY 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers. of 
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gradual increase of the labor force over two or three years 
of about 100 people, according to Merl D. Vail, president 
of the book manufacturing firm. That would bring the total 
Vail-Ballou employment to about 500, he said. 

New additions to present buildings or new buildings in 
the vicinity of the firm’s present location are being consid- 
ered. A sizeable investment in both manufacturing and 
storage installations is being considered. 


NEW ENGLAND SEES SMYTH FILMS 

Joseph A. Daley (E. C. Fuller Co.), N. Y., sales agency for 
the Smyth Mfg. Co., showed the films “Making the Books 
We Read” and “Smyth Automation” at a recent meeting of 
the Bookbinders’ Guild of New England, held at the Parker 
House, Boston. Daley discussed the operation of the ma- 
chinery and showed in the first film the procession of books 
through the bindery. The first film showed the making of 
books at the Colonial Press and at the plant of Houghton 
Mifflin Co. The second film showed Smyth Automation, or 
automatic transport of books in process from one machine 
to another. 

In the business meeting, with Henry Marcionette (Stan- 
hope Bindery), president, in the chair, a gavel was presented 
to Myron Stephens (Robert Burlen & Son), past president, 
by Frank Woods (Plimpton Press), in behalf of the organi- 
zation. 


Winnipeg Printing & Engraving Co., Canada, plans to 
build a new $75,000 plant in the St. James suburb of Winni- 
peg to replace present downtown premises. Equipment cost- 
ing $50,000 including bookbinding, new presses and other 
machinery will be installed. 

E. A. McDonatp has succeeded E. D. Ross as president 
of the Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland, Ore., lithographers and 
printers. 


NO DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY 


ACCURATE 


TAKES CARE OF : 
ALL YOUR DIE NEEDS - 


Whatever kind of die you need, it can be supplied 
~ by ACCURATE... and when it is an ACCURATE. 
die you're confident of step by step superiority. 
You're certain each die is 100% Accurate, level 
and built to last. ; 
Almost a quarter century of service to the bind- 
ing industry gives ACCURATE a real under- 
' standing of every die problem. TO BE SURE— 
Specify ACCURATE dies. 


ELECTRONIC SEALING DIES 
































ACCURATE 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 
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little PLANTS CAN 


MAKE MONEY 


mi 15” BRACKETT JOGGER a 
BOON TO SMALL PLANTS 











Get the little jogger with the big 
ability. On its 15 x 18 table it can 
turn out a volume that will surprise 
you. And its speed, accuracy, versa- 
tility are really something to see! 
Stroke is adjustable as on our larger 
models. Easily portable . . . move it 
readily anywhere in your plant. It is 
sturdy, strong, ruggedly-built for de- 
pendable performance and cost-cutting 
operation. Within its capacity, does 
everything a big jogger can do. Get 
Getails. Write us today. 


20 x 20 [eAsaiad 30 x 30 
38x38 Brass 48 x 48* 


*with Power Lift 


STRIPPING MACHINE CO. TOPEKA KANSAS 





Ask your dealer about MARRESFORD 


Universal Automatic Tipping Machines 
For a Finisted Product 
With Thin Porous Paper 





3x5” to 10x14”, Two-up 





MARRESFORD MACHINE DIVISION 
371 Saint Paul Street Rochester 5, N. Y. 














TAUBER'S 


FAMOUS 28 SERVICES 

























TAUBER’S BOOKBINDERY, INC. 
200 HUDSON ST. - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5621 





1 to 11 qt. shallow 
bookbinders pots. 


Tanks of 5-50 gai. 
with motor or hand 
agitators. 



































STA-WARM 


the reliable line of glue 
heaters with safe, non- 
burning, uniform electric 


heat. 


Many feet of specially wound elec- 
tric resistance wire are applied to 
sides and bottom of every Sta-Warm 
glue heater to provide fast, eco- 
nomical and uniform heat to melt 
glue and hold it at ideal, usable 


temperature. 


THE BOOKBINDER’S FAVORITE 
FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS. 








ta-Warsm ELEctRIc co. 


1946 N. CHESTNUT ST., RAVENNA, OHI 
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AMER. BX.-STRATFORD INSTALLS SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


A modernization program designed to increase substantially 
the book manufacturing capacity of American Book-Strat- 
ford Press, Inc., N.Y.C., has resulted in the installation of 
many new machines, some of special design, according to 
president Sidney Satenstein and plant supervisor Emanuel 
Burr. 

\ Sheridan combination two-up rounder and backer with 
unusual design features has been purchased. Other modern 
equipment recently acquired include a De Florez combination 
easing-in and building-in machine, De Florez building-in 
unit. a Dexter Duplex N quad folder, a de Florez jacketing 
machine, a batery of No. 12 and No. 18 Smyth sewing 
machines, and a 72” Miehle rotary perfector press. 


SCHOOL PLANT DROPS OWN BINDERY 


\ decision to dispose of seven pieces of bindery equipment 
1ow in storage has been made by the Seattle, Washington, 
School Board. All of the bindery work is now being done 
under contract. The equipment icnludes two Oversewing 
iachines, a book vise, a paper cutter, single stitcher, bind- 
cry punch, and a book press. 


T. E. DONNELLEY DIES 


Themas Elliott Donnelley, honorary board chairman of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. and a business and civic leader 
for more than half a century died February 6 at his Lake 
Forest home. Chicago born, he was 88. 

Son of the late Richard R. Donnelley, founder of the 
Lekeside Press, Donnelley started working in the family 
husiness during school vacation periods and had achieved 
journeyman status by 1889, when he graduated from Yale 
University. In 1899, upon the death of his father, he suc- 
ceeded to the presidency, a post he held until 1934, a total 





KELSEY-RISDEN 


Division of 
HERBERT A. POST, INC. 


Headquarters for Bookbinders 
Specialties 


In Stock:. 


Flexible and Felt Papers 
Pressboards—Genuine and Imitation 

Fibre Boards—Card Middle 

Minnesota Mining 3M Adhesives 

Padding Glues—Pearl Glues 

Bone Glue—Flexible Glue 
Stek-O-Adhesives—Special Latex Compounds 
Jiffy Padded Book Bags 


Ask about our expanded facilities 
including allied items for produc- 
tion, packing and shipping. 


KELSEY-RISDEN 
Division of 
HERBERT A. POST, INC. 
31-11 20th Read 
Long Island City 5, N.Y. 
YEllowstone 2-5000 











of 35 years, when he became chairman of the board. He 
remained honorary chairman of the board during recent 
years when impaired health made it necessary for him to 
retire. He was also chairman of the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation following the death of his brother, Reuben, 
from 1929 to 1951. 


The R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., which operates eight 
plants, has been identified with leading mail order catalogs, 
including the Montgomery Ward catalog, national magazines, 
telephone directories, encyclopedias, such as the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, a large annual volume of bound books, 
and general printing of a wide variety. 

Donnelley interested himself greatly in industrial educa- 
tion, and established, in 1908, one of the earliest schools for 
apprentice training in this country. He also introduced scien- 
tific management and a company incentive system under 
which an employee’s compensation is based in part on his 
production. An industrial engineering division, which con- 
stantly studies ways to make all processes more efficient, plus 
scientific personnel policies were other innovations Don- 
nelley brought to the printing industry. He also established 
the company’s famed Extra Bindery where rare volumes are 
bound and precious documents restored, and the Lakeside 
Press Galleries where exhibitions of outstanding work in the 
graphic arts field are on public display. In 1918 he served 
as Chairman of the Pulp & Paper Division of the War 
Industries Board which allocated paper products during the 
first World War. 

He is survived by his two sons, Gaylord, President of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. and Elliott, Executive Vice 
President, and a daughter, Clarissa, wife of General C. C. 


Haffner, Jr., chairman of the Donnelley, board. There are 
12 grandchildren. 





FIRST 


IN 


ELECTRONICS 


FOR 


BOOKBINDING 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


A. W. PETERSON & SONS DIE CO., Inc. 


“SECOND GENERATION OF DIE MAKERS” 


131 Prince Street New York 12, N. Y. 


__GANE BROS. & LANE, INC. 
Distributors: GANE BROS. & CO. OF N. Y., INC. 
; WM. J. McLAUGHLIN CO. 
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4 get the facts on... 

\ Aeme Steel Book Stitchers 
\ 
\ 
| 


Ask your dealer or write 
Aeme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 











Prentiss Stitching Wire 


IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








CALL NUMBER ge Bessm i 
STAMPING MACHINE 


We invite 
your inquiry. 
55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510% 





THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Distributor for 
INTERLAEKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 

















Manufacturers of natural and syn- 
wy thetic adhesives for book manufacture 


AB american Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ERC. 
13th STREET é = AVENUE e BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
ith 8- ith 8-9046 


5109 e SOu 
Betewr pr would Thru Research 


wees cone 


a complete line of bookbinding 
« . . 
fabrics and papers to suit every 


exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
West Coast Gere: RELIATEX, 1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 














Russell Ernest Baum 


Futbes 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











For Bookbinding Supplies 
BROOKS-LOESTER, 


S. SCHNEIDER CORP. 

12 Spruce St. (BEekman 3-3221) New York 38, N. Y. 
@ Ist & 2nd Quality Bookcloth @ Davey Binder’s Boards 
e@ Carbon Paper @ Leather e Canvas @ Gummed Hollands 














J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


21 S. RICHARDSON AVE., LANSDALE, PA. 


Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 











FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE | 
CARBON SNAP-OUT 


3” BURRAGE Guice) mons 


BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N. Y.C. 



















Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 





Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 

















THE FOXRICH CO., INC. 
LOOSELEAF CANVAS 





A Complete Line For All Price Requirements 


JENACITY»,.« 


LOCKLAND - CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 























51 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. Canal 6-5943 
A Complete Bindery Glue Service | Offices + 
Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues Boston 
Synthetic Resin Adhesives Philadelphia 
USED THRUOUT THE WORLD: Cleveland 
MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE Co., Inc. | st. vouis 
FACTORIES AT— {306 Go'Lowe Ave. Chieego. ill ¥ ‘=. 








Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


"Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick” 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwiek St.. New York {3 ¢ Tel. AL. 5-0114 














PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 


Holyoke, Mass. 











TYPE FOR STAMPING 
BRASS many sles and designs STEEL 


Write for Catalog 
WORCESTER STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. B, 19 Beacon Streec Worcester 8, Mass. 
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GPO REORGANIZATION PAYS OFF 

Re-organization procedures have made it possible for Public 
Printer Blattenberger to return to the U. S. Treasury $3,- 
000,000 of the Government Printing Office’s capitalization. 
This voluntary reduction is only topped by the $5,000,000 
returned last year. This year’s return “represents savings 
due to economies in operations I have effected over and above 
the general five-percent reduction in labor charges for print- 
ine placed into effect on February 1, 1954.” Overhead ex- 
penditures were reduced by $1,000,000 and wage increases 
amounting to $600,000 were absorbed. In addition Blatten- 
be: ger announced reductions in charges for offset printing 

ch in some operations will amount to 25%. 


TORONTO FLANT EXPANDS 

The Murray Printing Co., Toronto, Ontario, which recently 
mirked its diamond jubilee, has moved to a new 200,000 
s; ft. plant in North York in order to handle production 
ot the T. Eaton Co.’s mail order catalog. The new one 
story building is located just south of Sheppard Avenue and 
adjoins the new Eaton warehouse property flanking the 

Barrie Highway. 

“The combination of the letterpress division of the Mur- 
ay Printing Co., which acts as general job and publication 
printers, and its subsidiary; Canadian Gravure Ltd., acting 
as rotogravure printers for Canadian and American publica- 
tions, catalogues, newspaper supplements and mail order 
work, will offer customers printing facilities heretofore not 
available under one roof,” Joseph A. Murray, president and 
general manager, stated. 

The plant will be unique in Canada and complete in itself, 
providing customers with a complete bindery, and a combina- 
tion of letterpress and gravure, including typesetting, electro- 
typing, job pressroom, rotary..pressroom and rotogravure 
pressroom. Cost of the plant is estimated at $5,000,000. 





4 DIFFERENT 
McADAMS 
PNEUMATIC 
FEEDERS 

A-Standard size 
feeder 

B-Feeder for 
Perforators 

C-Heavy duty feeder 

D-Small sheet feeder 














Entirely automatic. Push button and variable remote 
control. Built in four models—see illustration. Write for 
Feeder Bulletin D-9. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 


ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET «© NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETINS 
Specify by code number. 





| Cut boards at 
| Greyhound Speed 


Better quality production at 
| lower costs in cover board 
making. Write for details on 
| these features: 
¢ Special steel cutting 
units 
¢ 90 Cuts a minute 
¢ Choice of hopper feeds 
e 45-52-60” and 1-1%4-1%” 
cutting units 4-6 


ROBINSON ROTARY 
BOARD CUTTER 


JOHN T. ROBINSON COMPANY 
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EXTRA BINDING EXHIBIT IN DENVER 


A showing of about 100 examples of fine hand bookbinding 
by Edward McLean, nationally known bookbinder, was put 
on display recently at the opening show of Denver’s new 
Mile High Center. Bookbinding styles dating back to the 
ancient monasteries of 15th Century Germany, the Florence 
of the Renaissance, and the Restoration of England, in 
addition to contemporary binding styles, were included in 
the exhibit. 

Utilizing materials gathered from all over the world, 
McLean displayed styles ranging from the massive, hand 
illuminated, vellum bound books of the Middle Ages to the 
modern, inventive bindings which reflect the feeling of a 
book’s text. In the latter category, viewers saw mattress 
ticking, bandana cloth, and unborn calf skin used for books 
of the Old West; a Navajo headband on a volume about 
Southwestern Indians; and embroidered home altar cloth 
on a book dealing with early New Mexico, and intricate 
tooled-in-leather designs. 

McLean was assisted at the showing by his teacher, Hazel 
Dreis of Carmel, Calif. 


SOUTHERN BINDERY IN NEW SITE 


Nicholstone Book Bindery, Nashville, Tenn., one of the 
largest trade binderies in the South, has acquired several 
new machines upon moving to a newly constructed building, 
according to proprietor Charles Sidney Nichols. Among the 
new equipment is a Christensen gang stitcher, a Seybold 
three knife trimmer, and two Smyth sewers. The name of 
“Nicholstone” had been formed by a contraction of the 
names of the two founding partners, J. W. Nichols and-T. L. 
Stone. 

Ernest Allen III, owner of Southern Library Bindery, has 
taken over the premises formerly occupied by Nicholstone. 


WANT GREATER PRODUCTION? MODERNIZE YOUR 
PLANT WITH McADAMS PNEUMATIC, AUTOMATIC 
SPEED FEEDERS. . 

Equip your machines with the famous McAdams air- 


wheel feeders that feed any paper stock up to 3-ply index 
at a speed of 8000 per hour. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 














TECHNICAL DATA for your reference files: 


























Introducing THE PHOTON ae ana 
First FOTOSETTER COMPOSED BOOK. 55 
FLUORESCENT PAINT for Artwork 25 
2 AE do ac celta eee 25 
ELECTRONIC CASEMAKING 55 
MAGNESIUM Metals a 55 
Progress in PLASTIC PLATES adh = 
“Test Tube LEATHERS’ for Bindi 3 35 
Quality CONTROL in Book Mfg. «| SPITE SN SeaRES, 55 
CORDING for Better Booklets eae .25 
Care G Feeding of PERFORATORS 35 
DRILLS G PUNCHES 35 





Methods of LOOSE LEAF Construction 35 
Maintenance and Operation of the 44” WIRE STITCHER HEAD oat 
How to Fix STITCHING FAULTS 


Cash with order, please 
Book Service Division 


BOOK PRODUCTION 50 Union Square, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
New York City residents please add 3% Sales Tax 
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send coupon for free demonstration kit 





SCHLOSSER PAPER CORPORATION 
350 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


please send free demonstration kit to 
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Glue Tipper and Special Jig 
Speed Greeting Card Production 


D.: TO AN UNUSUAL adaptation of a glue-tipping machine, 
a moving belt, and a binder-designed jig, the Christman Co.. 
Burlingame, Cal., recently completed a tip-on job of 1,500.- 
000 Christmas cards at less than half the labor cost of old 
methods. 

The Christman bindery, known to BP readers for their 
production of wallpaper sample books (see August, ’53 ). 
42), perfected the new sys em together with the Pierce 
Specialized Equipment Co., San Mateo, Cal., manufacturers 
of the Tipmaster, al!-elec:riz glue tipper. 

For this particular job it was necessary to apply glue 
across the top and bottom on the reverse side of sheets bezr- 
ing pictorial scenes, and then to place them in register on 
silver card mats. For this purpose the Tipmaster’s one-unit 
glue fountain and tipper, which deposits spots of glue on 
sheets as fast as the operator can feed, was converted to 
produce two rows of spots, one on top, and the other on the 
bottom. Thus both edges were tipped simultaneously. This 
simplified and speeded the work to the extent that five girls 
could do what ten had done before. 





The conversion of the machine consisted of substituting 
twin glue fountains and tippers, adjustable to the desired 
spacing and mounted on parallel arms, as shown in the pic- 
ture herewith. 


The manufacturing operation for producing the greeting 
cards followed these basic steps. A stack of sheets to be 
glue-tipped was placed face down against the guides. The 
operator touched the micro-switch control which actuated 
the twin glue fountains and tippers to deposit the spots of 
glue in place. As the fountain lifted the operator removed 
the top sheet from the stack and placed it on a belt con- 
veyor and repeated her routine. The belt conveyor carried 
the sheets to four other girls who picked them up, and 
placed them in unique jigs holding stacks of mats, then 
applied light pressure to assure adhesion. The jigs had 
floating brass bars serving as guides for exact placement of 
the sheets. on,the mats. Centering by eye or with guide lines 
was eliminatéd. ‘These devices were designed and especially 


built for the job by Christman. 
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publishers’ services & supplies 





BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


_ Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
| 103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 


EE C3 ad TRANSPARENT COVERS 


TAILORED TO MAKE YOUR NEw TiTLes SELL 


* Acetate Sheets reinforced with colored edgin: 
* Book Jacket Covers with edging to match pu Ublishers’ wrappers 
* Acetate Sheets prefolded or flat « Slip cases 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES Dep: s-1 


NEWARK 5, N. J. — LOS ANGELES 34, CAL. 


Bigelow 2-7500 VErmont 9-4509 














(OU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


COLOR Lining Paper 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 








A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


SLIP-CASES 
“ MIRO CONTAINER CO., INC. 
557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, New York e ULster 5-3040 











Pressmaster End Leat 


MIDOR PACKED 


e Meets most it BMI Specifications @ Can furnish all 
necessary sheet sizes @ Samples and prices on request 
PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
e 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER CO. | s.znc: on 


1104 PROSPECT AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO | Request 





The New MAGNESIUM Dies For 


BOOK COVERS 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Telephone, MU 5-1045 














CONSOLIDATED ENGRAVERS INC. 


Brass Book Stamps Embossing Dies 
Brass & Steel Stamps @ Steel & Brass Type 











656 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N. Y. GRamercy 7-8868-9 


P. O. Box 749 Phone 4-6874 


The SCIENCE Press 


e for the best in cold composition e 
921 Maple Ave. Lancaster, Penna. 











CROCKER SURFACED PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell « Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 











on §- 200" 
a SLOVES 


cea ett BINDING CO., INC. 
601 West 26th Street, N. Y. 1 




















C. E. FINCK INDEXING CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. 
CAnal 6-8063 - WaAlker 5-8447 


An entire plant devoted exclusively to better indexing. 








TECHNICAL COMPOSITION Co. 
(Sccentipic anet Technical Book Printers) 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 























GLATFELTER Paper 
PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORE 
Agents for 
P. H. GLATFPELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 





TRIGGS : 


8 
; Book Jackets 
COLOR PRINTING : ¥ 
CORPORATION | ' Catalogues 
216 West [8th St, N.Y. 01! a. 


CHelsea 3-9004 Promotion Literature 


OFFSET and LETTERPRESS 














HENLYN ENDLEAF 


IN STOCK — ON SEID 
31 x 42 — 110 — Gr. 31 351% x 46— 138 — Gr. 352 
34 x 45 — 129—Gr.34 38 x50—160—Gr. 38 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


11-12 S3rd Avenue Leng Island City, N. Y. 








EXeter 2-4400 
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BOOK JACKETS 


TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 


RR, 175 Varick St., New York 14 — GR, 
: Watkins 4-4636 
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American Book-Stratford Press, Inc. Sohn F& CUNEO Company 


ce ee COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD t CHICAGO 











75 Varicx STREET i CompLets Boor 
ial 


New. York 13, N. Y. MANUFACTURING 
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BECKTOLD COMPANY 
Edition Sook Manufacturers 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 


The Lakeside Press 
Quality Book Manufacturing 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, I6 


ape" CHAS. H. ENGDAHL BINDERY 
ine DIVISION OF C. O. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
<a & CO., INC. ici 
MANUFACTURERS 209 Hudson St. N. Y. WA 6-200 2200 Maywood Drive, Maywood, Illinois 
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CATALOGUES « MANIFOLD e PUBLICATIONS 
& FOLDERS « BOOKLETS, R FULL G HALF 


Lhe BooKWALTER COMPANY 
= Book Manufacturers » Printers » Binders e 
* INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Be | BROCK and RANKIN >) The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 


e Over Sewing 
Plastic & Mechanical 
Short Run Editions 


: Fisher Bookbinding Co., Inc. 


® 228-238 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, Tel. MU 2-0058 











Sena — 5 FISHER. 



































| BISON 619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
| HL CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 732 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Il. 
: | 
The Colonial Press Ine. GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc 
CLINTON, MASS. Looks » Kookvertising 
Composition e Plates e Printing e Binding 
A COMPLETE SERVICE TO BOOK PUBLISHERS ” pain pe adh sg nee 4 
New York Office: 33 West 42nd St. LO. 4-0144 

















THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. TWO Plants To Serve You— 
HADDON BINDERY, INC. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 
Book Manufacturers 











PLANT EXECUTIVE OFFICE : 
Cocewall, New Yeoek 5 Vatick, St., New York 13 llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J., Tel. Woodlawn 3-6800-01 


A 5-7600 


















COUNTRY LIFE PRESS CORPORATION 


The DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


PRODUCTION 










ea, Serve Book NCO an SCRANTON 9, 


Binding Publishers 
NEW YORK OFFICE—575 Madison Ave.—Mu. 8-5300 


Engineered to 





Craftsmen PENNA. 
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L. H. JENKINS, INc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Serving Publishers since 1882 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Specializing in | Kellogg & Bulkoloy Franklin A. Sears 


Offset for Books acviasnes 60 available promptly 


1 requiring conscien-| CONNECTICUT PRINTERS | upon request, coll 
= INCORPORATED 

tious production | 119 Years of Color Lithogrophy | Hartford 5-3157 
/ | HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ay Kingsport Press, in. 


























Designers & Producers of Bookcovers and Bookbinding 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Pha hia 
239 S. American Street 


P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILE. 
Pet sind Sodnsrigs BOOK MANUFACTURERS 













































BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
by rich, sheet-fed photogravure. Art and photographic 
copy reproduced with full-range tonal values, for fron- 


































































































5 sii ea oe mee canees 4: tak tispieces, wraps, inserts, endpapers, jackets, and complete 
- | 1 EAST 57th ST. 100 E. OHIO ST. : ren ing Serene menage 
PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOR COMPANY 
e BOOKS BY OFFSET 207 West 25th Street -. New York 1,N.Y. - WAtkins 4-4840 
e OFFSET ON BIBLE PAPERS WH >a. 
Complete Edition Work <> 
co 
aham Process Corporation : THE <> 
oe 
a 200 HUDSON STREET » NEW’YORK 13, N. Y. © WORTH 4-7740 Plu j ipton Press <> 
: oe 
; | Norwood Mass. La Porte Inv.. |S 
ROB ERT 0. LAW C 0 MPA N Y Edition Bindings ace 
“= Specializing in the manufacture of Schiet Aanmete Trade Books 
7 school text books and subscription books 
- PUBLISHERS BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
ie 2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE 'o CHICAGO SE CANAL 6-3415 148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 13 
Complete Book Manufacturers 
Quinn & Bopew Company, Inc. 
George VICK IBBIN & Son 3 
Complete Book Manufacturing 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. PLANT + RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
- ; NEW YORK OFFICH + 381 FOURTH AVE 
} MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
| Composition ® Printing ® Edition Binding CONKEY DIVISION 
7 419 Lafavette St. New York, N. Y. P gc ook 36 Coes are 
; : 
3 ALgonquin 4-0480 vent cage denier a 
HAMMOND, INDIANA °« SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 
‘ MOORE & COMPANY, INC. 
ae The Riversidve Press 
Seo anufacturers Ss 
Complete Book Pga® Manufacturers 
2201 GARRETT AVENUE ~ E eae 
BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND BE lmont 5-8823 840 MEMORIAL DRIVE . 4 432 FOURTH AVENUE 
— CAMBRIDGE, 38, MASS. NEW YORK, 16, N.Y. 














The Murray Printing Company 


Noted the finest quality book, catalogue 
WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS oted for fi quality ? g 


and loose-leaf work. Also specialists in 








pa: Li ho ra hers ——— limited editions. 
Book t § Pp RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 EAST 40TH STREET- - - - LE 2-2064 461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 
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BOOK COMPOSITION 
RUBBER-PLATE ROTARY PRINTING 
EDITION BOOKBINDING 
THE SCRIBNER PREsS 
311 W. 43rd St. N. Y. C. CIrcle 6-6470 











SENDOR ©. > 
bindery, inc. © EDITION & yy 


e PAMPHLET BINDING 
e SINCE 1901 





W0-4 3616-7-8 





129 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. | 
















Complete Printing, 
Book Manufacturing 
and Shipping Serv- 


E.W. a TEPHENS 


COMPANY ices—on Single Vol- 
Columbia, Mo.—in the Heart of umes and DeLuxe 
the Heart-land Sets. 

















JF Taplen-Co 


32-01 Queens Bld. EDITION 
Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 
STillwell 4-8570 FOR 104 YEARS 














| = THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


















| | = 

| BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

| . 

| Complete Book Manufacturing 

Producers of KNICKOTYPES, book plates of 

superior quality at attractive prices 

New York OFFICE 220 FirtH AVENUE 
J. Cc. 


ALENTINE COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
345 Hudson St. New York Citv 


VAN BEES 


308 W. 26th St., N. Y. © 








BOOK COMPOSITION Co. 
PRESS 
BOOK BINDING CORP. 


316 Hudson S1., N. Y. 





BOOK COMPOSITION 
LINOTYPE - MONOTYPE 
FOTOSETTER: PLASTIC 
PLATES - ELECTROTYPES 
PHILA; 1027 ARCH ST. 
NEW YORK :60 E. 42nd ST. 


H WOLFE DESIGN e COMPOSITION 
s 


ELECTROTYPING e PRINTING e BINDING 


508 W 26, NEW YORK 1 NEW YORA 


Westcott & 


re © CORP? OR AT ED 


Thomson 


















PHOTOCOMPOSITION (continued from page 43) 
HADEGO PHOTOCOMPOSITOR 


In addition to the four main photo composition machines just 
examined there are several specialty photo composition machines, 
one of which is called the ATF-Hadego Photocompositor. This is 
sold by American Type Founders, Inc., and is mainly designed for 
producing hand-set display composition. This machine is available 
in two models—the Ultra and the Standard, the difference being 
in the range of point sizes of type each is capable of producing, 
The Hadego Photocompositor operates on the principle of re- 
flected light rather than by the principle of transmitted light used 
in the development of other photographic type-composing ma- 
chines. The machine utilizes the principle of hand setting the 
characters that are to be photographed. The manufacturers say 
point size can be varied from 4 to 115 points. The Hadego machine 
has been in operation about four years and was developed in 
Holland prior to World War II. ATF is the sales agent in North 
America, and has done some development work. All of the ma- 
chines are made in Holland, as are the matrices. It is a photo 
composing machine which uses display type rather than body type 
and bears the same relationship to the Ludlow as the Fotosetter 
does to the line casting machine. Although the Hadego system is 
photographic, the entire composing operation is handled in | 
lighted room. Only the film loading and developing require a 


dark room. 
SUMMARY 


Much remains to be done with regard to editing, correcting 
make-up, handling and platemaking. Substantial development 
progress has been made in those areas, and the outlook for fur 
ther progress is encouraging. Nevertheless, no amount of progress 
short of an accomplished fact will produce profits for printers and 
publishers. 

In addition to the further new mechanisms and processes re- 
quired to make the entire photo composing process and economi- 
cal and efficient one in proper applications, the graphic arts indus- 
try will need new types of skill. Whatever the limitations imposed 
by electronics upon the applicability of the photographic process, 
the training problems will require the earliest concentration of 
those segments of the graphic arts industry that ultimately adopt 
photo composing for all or a part of their work. 

The whole line-casting process remains in existence because, as 
a combined process, it is the fastest, cheapest and most facile 
method known for taking the uncomposed word to the press in 
printable and legible form. For the photographic process to re- 
place it in any area of printing, the photographic process will 
have to prove itself faster, cheaper and more facile im its entirety. 

The economics of phototypesetting and the whole photographic 
process, together with their technical and practical applicability, 
will gradually become more clear over the next few years. A few 
printers pioneering in the field have already determined certain 
areas of work within which phototypesetting is practical and oth- 
ers in which it is not, based upon available equipment and process. 
These pioneers who are users, will develop new and further facts 
upon which additional evaluations and estimates of potentials can 
be based. Present indications are that phototypesetting will fol- 
low a normal course of evolution over a period of years, and 
ultimately find its proper place in the graphic arts industry along 
with the line-casting machine. 

In summary, the photo composition process eliminates a lot of 
handling of metal type and of heavy page forms and it cuts down 
on the labor needs of composing rooms. So the attitude of organ- 
ized labor is an important consideration. Last Spring the Indian- 
apolis headquarters of the International Typographical Union is- 
sued an excellent booklet on photo composing machines describing 
the technical features of each of the major machines for the in- 
formation of the I. T. U. members. Many of the technical points 
which I have mentioned in this survey have been borrowed from 
that report. The informational booklet was prepared for this 
membership and the moral of their own publication is that com- 
posing room workers must master the new techniques if they are 
to keep their jobs! The Union does not damn the technique and 
it showed no panic over the challenge to established methods in 
this new and vital industry. However, it points out that it is not be- 
lieved that composition by photographic means will completely dis- 
place the hot-metal process but it must be recognized that photo- 
typesetting does have a real place in the industry now! The new 
developments and ideas and their accompanying processes are in- 
troducing what can be termed a new era in the printing industry, 
an era which may possibly prove to be as significant as the one 
which witnessed the introduction of the hot-metal line-casting 
machine. 
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opportunities 








REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, #10, & #12 Book Sewers 
Smyth +1 H.F. and Aut. Case Maker 
Smyth Rounder & Backer 

Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 

Smyth 3-Knife Book Trimmer 

Smyth #10 Casing-in Machine 

Smyth Caseback Former 

National 16” & 20” Book Sewers 
Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 
Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 


NEW SMYTH #12 BOOK SEWERS 

NEW SMYTH #3 CLOTH CUTTERS 

NEW Acme-Morrison & National 
Wire Stitchers 

NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 

NEW Berry Book Presses 

NEW Berry Signature Presses 

NEW C & P Paper Cutters 

NEW C & P 10 x 15 NS Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Brackett Jogging Machines 

NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 

NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback Perfs. & 
Drills 

NEW Potdevin, Gluing Machines, Wringers, 
Dewarpers 

NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 

NEW Single Automatic Rotary Board 
Cutters 

NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


28 Reade St., New York 7 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 








NY CHULER BROS 


Service to Bookbinders 
Prompt Maintenance & Rebuilding 
Service for all bindery machines. 
SMYTH SPECIALISTS 
329 Hoffman Ave., New Milford, N. J. 
135 West 20 Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHelsea 3-7509 








Manufacturing and 
Servicing of 





CHAS. BOOKSBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
A. INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, 
MULLER esi 

co. INC 153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13 


CAnal 6-2843 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 





FOR SALE 














+ 
+ 


KONECKY BROS. 


Re-Manufactured 
HARRIS BOOK COVER 
STAMPING PRESSES 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City, N.Y. 








2. 
7 


PUNCHING DIES 


for every make of press 
SECTIONAL TYPE MULTIPLE HOLE DIES 
SPECIAL SHAPES & CUTOUTS 
MAY MACHINE CO., Inc. 
195 Chrystie St. N.Y. 2, N.Y. 














GEORGE WEIGL 
134 W. 26th St., N.¥.C. CHelsea 2-7335 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOOKBINDING 
MACHINERY 


s 


also Manufacturers of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing - Machines and Round-Corner Curters. 








Tipping End Sheets 20” Sulby, AC 

Embosser Sliding Bed Air Feed 

Murray Pegg ay th og Pots 
ra 


Rounder-Backer 13”. wley Power 


48x36 Folder, Jobber, Dexter Feeder 

Quire Folder—1 fold Book Chopper & Crease 
Cleve Folder & Cont. Feeder $500, 32 Page 
Casing-In Book Covers $ Wing Smyth 

9x15 Cover Casemaker Water press, Felt del. 
9x12 Sig. Sewer, 4 arm, paste box 

42” Cloth Cutter Rotary & Sheeter 36” long 
Book Nipper-smasher, Vert. Seybold, Power 
22x28 (4 post) Sher. Horiz. Smasher, Power 
22x28 (4 post) Sher. Embosser, Power 
Harris 16x21 Rotary Embossing & Printing 


Envelope Machines Power, all sizes, $495 
Dbl. & Sgl. Head Cloth Stripper for Books 
44x26 Hi Die Env. Press 5” stroke Hobbs 
Window Envelope Smithe R.F. New 
Gold Stamper 13x17-roll leaf att. power 
52”, 45” Rotary Board Cutters—16 knives 
500 Metal Bound Boards—Air Press & clamps 
44” Seybold Pwr. Paper Cutter—auto. 
20x30, 14x22, 10x15 Die Cutting & Ptg. 
Rosback 4 head Rotary Perforator 
Wire stitchers from 2” to sgle. sheet 
Table Banders, Bun-Saxmyer Tyers, Bundlers 
4” Round Corner Power Seybold & Krause 
Portland, Latham & Tatum Dies $10 & up 
Paper Drills, Hand Shears, Dewarpers 
Auto. Labeler N.J.—Mx4 & Conveyors 
Edge & Flat Sheet Gluers, Wringers, Laminate, 

Varnish. Lacquer. Cvlinder Revelers, Lift 

Trucks, Jogger. Gluers rebuilt $4 per hr. 
Printing Presses, Paper Box & Spec. Equip. 

50 Gal. Copper Glue Tank-agitator, AC Motor 

2 Roller Embosser, Egg Shell Pebbler/Labels 
AAA REBUILT MACHINERY CO. 

524 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y., LOng. 3-3515 


t 





BRACKET Stripper Model ‘“U”’ Serial 1155 may 
be seen working: WAtkins 4-5846 


SHERIDAN 25” bookbinder’s casemaker; com- 
pany rebuilt & guaranteed. May be seen at 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO, 
135 Lafayette St.; New York City 





SIMPLEX TIPPING 
MACHINES 


Crawley Backers 12”, 17” 

Dexter 56” Quad Folder 

Dexter 48” & 62” Job Folders 

Dexter Double 16 Folder 50” 

Juengst 12” Coverer 

Kolbus Cloth Cutter 54” 

Linotype Model 8, Serial No. 40392 

Linotype Model 26, Serial So. 43356 

Pony Miehkle Suction Feeder 

Jos. Smyth Straight Needle Sewers 

Smyth Sewing Machines #3-4-6-10 

Smyth #1 Casemaker 

Smyth #2 Casemaker 

Smyth #24 Casing-In Machine 

Smyth #10 Casing-In Machine 

Smyth Cloth Cutter 53” 

Seybold 3-knife Trimmer, Model 3VA 

Singer 6-19 Sewing Machine 

Sheridan 4B Embosser 

Standard 14 x 20” Embosser 

Thompson Laureate Press 14 x 22” 

Thomson Laureate Press with Peerless 
2 draw attachment & hot plate 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, Inc. 


438 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 38 
WOrth 2-1276 














Paper & Cardboard; 16% x 27% .018 White 
Century plate @ 10'%c lb.; 29 x 35 .100 pasted 
chipboard @ $100 Ton; Falpaco Coated .018 pt. 
22 x 28 @ $60M; 90 Ib. Kraft 24 x 36 @ 7c Ib.; 
80 Ib. End leaf paper 35 x 45 @ 12V4c Ib.; 224% 
x 284-92 lb. Colored Bristol @ 8c Ib.; 
Canadian Newsprint rolls @ $145 ton; 
BROOKMAN PAPER CO. 
555 Westchester Ave., New York, MO 5-6022 








CUTTER STICKS 


sion manufac- 
Pirionty selected 
h maple cutter 





cturers 
of Mountain Cherry Blocking Lumber. 
THE TOLERTON CO. 
BOX H658, ALLIANCE, OHIO 














HIGH SPEED KENSOL 


GOLD STAMPING EQUIPMENT 





SERVOL, BRASS & STEEL TYPE 





OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
128 White St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. CAnal 6-3384-5 








DEPENDABLE BUYS 


2—21 Smyth Casemakers 
1—Smyth Casing-In Machine 
1—Plieger Hinged Cover Covering Machine 
1—Seybold Book Compressor 
1—Seybold Book Smasher 
1—40” 10Z Seybold Cutter 
1—36” Seybold Dayton Cutter 
1]—23 & #4 Smyth Book-Sewers 
2—National Book Sewers 
2—Brehmer Automatic Book Sewers 
2—Rosback Gang Stitchers 
1—3 Head Berry Drill 
3—P.1.E. Bukbak Gluers 
1—30” Rosback Rotary Perforator 10 heads 
1—12Z Morrison Stitcher 
o—Krause Foot & Power Round Corner 
Cutters 
2—Crawley Rounders & Backers 
4—10x15 C&P Presses with Friel check 
imprinting attachments : 
1—Model 5M Wright 4 head drill 
9—Sheridan-Standard Krause embossers 
1—16” Sheridan Covering machine 
1—Smyth 56” Cloth Cutter — 
3—Portland Punching Machines 
1—Brackett 
1—Bookrounding Machine 
5—18”—24"—27” Potdevin Gluers 
4—Roller Backers : 
6—Job Backers, all sizes 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering 
1—Burton Snap-Out Perforator y 
1—14 x 22 Thompson Die Cutter with 
Leaf Attachment 
2—Krause 11 x 17 Hand Embossers 


3 





Large Quantity new and used Binders 
Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 








5 West 20th St., New York 11, N.Y 
















Dexter Gang Stitcher with 4 stations 
#000 Latham Monitor Stitcher cap. 2” 
‘| 28 x 41 Dexter with Cross Feeder 
-40 x 56 Dexter Double 16 w/Cross Feeder 
4 30” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
Oscar J. lanello 

APEX Ptg. Mchy. Co., Inc. 

Dept. B—210 Elizabeth St., N.¥.C. WO 6-0070 


























Model 104 Double 16 Dexter Folder 
Seybold Tumbler Trimmer 4VA 
64” Seybold Cutter, 10Z Mode 
Model ESM Intertype Mixer 
Model 8, fan type Linotypes 


Foye ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


BEEKMAN 





MORE OPPORTUNITIES 
ON FOLLOWING PAGES 





















opportunities 








Unless otherwise indicated, address Box # Replies to 
BOOK PRODUCTION, 50 Union Square, New York 3 












































BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Smyth Case Makers #1, 1 Spl, #2 

Smyth #10 Casing In Machine 

Smyth #1 45” Cloth Cutters 2 

Smyth Case, Back Former 

Oversewing Machine 

Nat‘! Str. Needle Sewers 16, 20” 

Smyth Curve Needle Sewers 3,4,6,10 

Sheridan 18 x 25 Case Maker 

Sheridan Hvy. Duty Stitcher 72” Cap. 

38” Sheridan New Model Cutter 

Dexter N Quad Fidr. & Fdr. 42 x 58 

Brackett DeLuxe Model Stripper 

Brackett Sgle. & Dble. Head Strippers 

Crawley Rounders & Backers 2 

Stamp-O-Matic Embosser 

Pleger Round Corner 
Machine 

Pleger Rotary Gathering Tables 

Pleger Book Back Gluer 

Myers Adj. Roller Backer 

Jacques Shears 33”, 50” 

Standing Presses 20 x 28 

Hand Roller Backers 17” 

Anderson Bundling Presses 

Singer Sew. 6-19 Drill 7-13 16-81 

McAdams Paging Mach Top & Bottom 

Rosback Pony Rotary Rd. Hole Perf. 

Burton Slot Rotary Perf. 30” 

Jacques Slitter & Rewinder 30” 

Latham Stitchers 114%” & 3%” Cap. 

Morrison Stitchers 3-H—3-J—12-Z 

Acme-Champ. Mod P Stitcher 3 Hds. 

Calendar Stitchers 400-500-600-700 

Potdevin Gluers, 12, 18, 21, 24” 

Margin Gluers 1” & 3” 

30” Wringers with AC Motors 2 

20” Gilding Presses 2 

Seybold Round Corner Cutter 

Vertical Round Hole Perforators 

Press Boards New & Used 20 x 28 

New & Rebit. Wire Stitchers, all sizes 


We Buy Used Equipment 
& Plants 
JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
810 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, II!. Phone Seeley 3-6020 


Turning-in 


FOR SALE 



























FOR SALE 

189-A Dexter Folder 38 x 52” Cross 

feeder 
No. 3 Miehle 2-Color Units 33 x 46” 
2 Miehle Horizontals 22 x 28” 
2 GT Harris 2-Color presses 41 x 54” 
64” Christensen High Speed Bronzer 
Smythe No. 2 Casemaker 
Crawley Rounder & Backer 
4 Rod Standard Embosser 18 x 14” 
2 Rod Sheridan Embosser 18 x 14” 


Kratman Machinery Sales Co. 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 




















TRADE-INS: REBUILT OR USED 
42 x 57 Dexter 191A—5 fold jobber 
36 x 48 Dexter 189A—5 fold jobber 
35 x 45 Dexter 190—5 fold jobber 
42 x 57 Dexter G Brown Double 
16-Double 32 
Many others, All Makes, All Sizes 
Dexter, Cross, Christensen G King feeders 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
Fine Folders Since 1882 


New, used & rebuilt 
all sizes—sheet or roll fed. 


3767 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 








Job presses—all sizes 

14-1/2 x 22 Chandler & Price Craftsmen Auto- 
matic Unit 

Babcock & Michle Presses 

No. 14 and 25 Vandercook Proof Presses 

Miller Universal Saw and others 

Wesel & Royle Routers 

Hamblet Sheeters—all sizes from 40” to 110” 

Offset Proving Presses, new and used 

8-page Model B. Duplex Press 

74” Seybold Dayton Power Cutter 

Hall Newspaper Form Tables 

Flat & Curved Stereotype Equipment 

Industrial Paper Shredder and Motor 

3442” C & P Power Cutter 

Harris E-1 Envelope Press 

Monotype Sort Caster & Molds 


Let us know your wants 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY 
Stamford, Conn. 





Proof Presses—Vandercook 05 and 325G 
FOSTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
210 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 





Seybold—C & P Cutters 50”, 40”, 32” 

Baum Folder 25 x 38—17 x 22—14 x 20 

C & P 14% x 22 Auto Press 

Christensen 5 sta. gang Stitcher 

Rosback 202 Stitcher—also Acme 2” 

Litho Equipment and Offset Presses. 
TOMPKINS PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 


712 S. Clark, Chicago, Il. WA 2-4725 





Seybold 3VA Three Knife Book Trimmer. Ex- 
cellent condition. AC motor, extra knives. Priced 
at fraction of actual value. Available at once. 
Will load. TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
TOwer 1- 1810. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 





SEYBOLD 64” MODEL 10Z S/N 9328 w/Power 
Back Gauge, New Knives, A.C. or D.C. Motor 
Eq’t, Rebuilt, Refinished, good as new. 
[nspection invited. Tremendous savings. 
CHICAGO PRINTERS MACHINERY WORKS 
609 W. Lake Street Chicago 6, Ill. 
Randolph 6-1877 





Embossing press, Sheridan, Two-post. Platen 
size 18” x 14”. Electric Heat. Complete with 
motor and guards. Automatic gold stamping. 


Write Box #305 





Cleveland Double “*M” 28x44 Automatic Folder 
Cleveland ‘“K’’ 39x52 Automatic Folder 
Baum 25x38 Automatic Folder 
Sheridan 12 — Gathering machine 
J. SPERO & CO. 
549 W. Randolph, Chicago, Ill. 

















CARB-N-SET PENETRATING a 
(Trade Mark Req. U. S. Pat. 


Sinee 1936 — the Special Adhesive bary Printers 
use from coast to coast te pad carbon interleaved set 
forms. it binds the stub ‘‘between the sheets.” It’s 
ready to use and easy to apply. 

ARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 

ENGINEERING SERVICE & MATERIALS 


816 Ferguson Ave. Dayton 7, Ohio 








NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 
1888-1953. Can supply, any issues, maps, 
supplements. For full information regarding 
details about old Geographics, order books, 
“Collecting National Geographic Magazines” 
by Edward C. Buxbaum. Price $2.00. Free 
circular. Periodical Service, Box 465—BB, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 








Maintenance and Operation of 


THE %” STITCHER HEAD 
By Theodore Jarosik 
64 pages—70 diagrams 
PRICE $2, cash with order 


BOOK PRODUCTION 


50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
3% Sales Tax—wN.Y.C. resid. 








REBUILT IN OUR 
OWN, MACHINE SHOP 


Crawley Rounder and Backer 

2 Rod Standard Power Embosser with roll 
feed 

36” Oswego Hand Clamp Power Cutter 

44” 20th Century Power Cutter 

100—16 x 24 brass bound press boards 

12 x 18 Nipping Press, air model 

C&P 12x18 Printing Press with Kice Feeder 

Pleger Double Head Corner Turner 

Seybold Power Bundling Press 

Brehmer 3834 Sewing Machine 

Seybold Power Round Corner Cutter 

2 Head Rosback Auto Stitcher—like new 

National Straight Needle Sewing Machine 

No. 3 Smyth Curved Needle Sewer 

Smyth #1 Hand Fed Case Maker 

Standing Press——16 x 24 and 20 x 28 

Hehn Library Stamper—Power 

Challenge Hydraulic Corner Cutter 

Singer Sewers—Model 7-11 and 6-19 

Seybold Ring Embosser 

Sheridan 2-rod hand lever embosser 

Job Backer—24”, 17” and 21” 

Standard Edition Roller Backer 

Rosback 30” and 36” Rotary Perforators 

Potdevin Gluers—21”", 24” and 27” 

Wire Stitchers—%4" to 154” capacities 

Fortuna Skiving Machines Models C & G 

Brighten 3 draw leaf attachment 

All Iron Board Shears 34” 

Seybold balanced Platen Standing Press 

Brackett Model 2A Double Head Stripper 


Others Available 
Send Us Your Inquiries 





NEW EQUIPMENT ALSO 


Acme-Morrison Kwikprint 
Challenge Marresford 
Chandler & Price J. C. Mendes 
Cente Nygren-Dahly | 
y Peerless 
Fortuna Potdevin 
Hickok Rosback 
Hobbs Southworth 
Kensol Etc. Etc. 


Owners and Builders of 


MEYERS’ ROLLER BACKER 
PLEGER ROLLER BACKER 
PLEGER BOOKBACK GLUER 
PLEGER LIBRARY STAMPER 
PLEGER ROUND CORNER 
TURNING-IN MACHINE 


Complete line of tools, equipment and 
materials 





GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


1335-45 W. LAKE ST 


CHICAGO 7 
ST LOUIS eNEW YORK e : 


AN FRANCISCO e 

















REBUILT & GUARANTEED 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
DEXTER NEWS FOLDERS 


1—46 x 64” ” 16-32 
1—38 x 50—4 Rt. angles, 3 par, par 
16 x 32 
DEXTER BOOK FOLDERS 
1—50 x 72” Parallel 16-32 
1—42 x 57” #F1I91A 
1—39 x 52 189 A 
1—36 x 48” #190 
1—28 x 42 
2—Dbi. 16-32 #103 & 104 
Single folds 25 to 36” 
1—Brown Quad 44 x 62” 
1—Brown dbl. 16 38 x 50” 
2—Christensen ge Hds & Sta as 
required. Straight & Curve Needle 


1—Casemaker 


2—Robinson Board Cutters 
Cross feeders for tape folders, all sizes 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


123 S. Jefferson St. Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOK PRODUCTION 


























ARTES: 75¢ per line, minimum $5. 
DISPLAY: $10 per single column inch. 





CASH WITH ORDER 












HELP WANTED 





PAPER RULER 
State Age, Experience, and Starting Wages. 
Union or Non-Union? 
Box #220 





itindery Foreman. Union shop, 35-hour week. 
stablished company. Check, loose-leaf, business 
orms, commercial. Must be competent and ex- 
erienced. Box #315 ‘ 





PRODUCTION MANAGER 
wv large Loose Leaf Binder plant in New Eng- 
ind employing 300. Experienced. Step up pro- 
iction. Control Costs. Send resume. Box #320 








| WANTED TO PURCHASE 
| Business—decorating and em- 
| bossing book covers. Must be 

lucrative, well established, 
| located northeastern or middle 


| Atlantic States. Box #310 











Eastern 


NEW YORK 

APEX PRINTING 9 eg te co. 

210 Elizabeth St., eS RENE. worth 6-00706 
THE FALCO CORPORATION 

47-01 35th St., % 
GRAPHIC MACHINERY sssedains 

30 West 24th St., N.Y.C._____ORegon 5-4540 
E. P. LAWSON CO., poise 

424 West 33rd St., N.Y.C. 1_:LOngacre_3-0600 
ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 

82 Beekman St., N.Y.C. —— 


STillwell 4-8026 


___..BEekman 3-179! 


NEW JERSEY 


GLOBE PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC. 
409 Washington St., Newark... Mitchel 3-1640 





GEORGIA 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
507 Peters St., S.W:, Atlanta ....FRanklin 141) 
Mid Western 
OHIO 
ABRAMS, M. L., CO. 
1841 Prosner* Cleveland CHerry 1-1310 


TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY INC. 
2634 Pavne Ave., Cleveland 14. TOwer 1-1810 
MICHIGAN 


TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 
“04 West Congress, Detroit .WOodward 3-826° 


ILLINOIS 

GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 

1335 West Lake St., Chicago 7. MOnroe 6-5840 
JONES, JAMES H., CO. 

629 Washington, Chicago _..... STate 2-1670 
E. P. LAWSON CO., 

628 S. Dearborn St., 
j. SPERO g CO., INC 

549 W. Randolph St., 


INC, 
Chicago..HArrison 7-7008 


Chicago 6 
ANdover 3-4633 
STOLP-CORE CO. 
123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6..CEntral 6-2955 
SAMUEL C. STOUT COMPANY 
343 South Dearborn St., Chicago HArrison 7-7464 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY INC. 


734 Sherman St., Chicago 5 HArrison 7-761? 
MINNESOTA 

EDLUND, C. H., CO. 
253 Third Ave. S Minneapolis ATlantic 817! 


Far Western 





NEBRASKA 
PHIL D. SCHWARTZ CO. 
2961 Farman St., Omaha 2... ATlantic 5242 


NEW MEXICO 
JONES GRAPHIC PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broadway S. E., Aipuquerque Albuq. 7-1405 








HAND WRAPPING 


YOUR MAGAZINES 


the 


ODE 


The RIGHT machine to wrap 
your magazines tighter, faster 
and more economically is made 
by MAGNACRAFT, 







Maintain a smooth-working mail- 
ing room schedule and cut your 
cost at the same time! Anyone 
can operate the MAGNACRAFT 
wrapping machine. 











DEPT. F for details 


CASUAL, 


CAREFREE, 


KEY WEST 








Address Box Number replies 
to; 
Box #000 
c/o BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 Union Sq. N.Y.C. 











opportunities 


WANT ED: 


Old Telephone 


Directories 


CITY DIRECTORIES 
Mailing Lists 


Sal Registers 


Ephemerides 
LOGARITHM TABLES 


P. C. ARGYLE-STUART 


BOX 32 
NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 











Accurate Steel Rule & Die Manufacturers................ 71 
Athol Manufacturing C y. 27 
Baum, Russell Ernest, Ime. ...................--.-0-0-0--- Cover IV 
Boston Machine Works Company 





Brackett Stripping Machine C y 
Challenge Machinery Company ...........................-....... 
Chandler & Price CG 
Crawley Book Machinery C 
Davey Company .......... Smaak rasshctekadisedecesesnsscsopietebioes 
Doxter Folder Company .............................. 
Du Pont de Nemours (Fabrics) & Co., 
Fuller, H. B., Company .......... EIT RAS 
Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc. . 
General Binding Corporation .. 

















General Roll Leaf Manufacturing C E Sheaccesh 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Ine. .......... Ssciiis 
Hickok, W. 0., Manufaturing Company ................... 35 
EY UNUM. HOURS ape lal acta cetcesaenseccasesenecensece 36 
Sermpwemmenes GRGNGD axes eee oscinsaen ae 





Joanna Western Mills Company ...... 
Kelsey Risden Company, Inc. .... 
oo ek Re 
Latex Fiber Industries, Ine. 
Lawson, E. P., Company 
McAdams, John & Sons, Inc. 
McLaurin-Jones Company ........ 
Marresford Machine Division 
Mead Corporation (Paper) .......... 

Morz-Vonderhaar Company ................-..ceccccecceeeeeees 
Miehle Printing Press & Menutasturing Company. 20 















































Nygren-Dahly C 33 
Olsenmark Corporation... 9 
Peerless Roll Leaf C , Ine. 19 
Poterson, A. W. & Sozs Die Co., Inc. 73 
Plastic Binding Corporation .......................... 28 
Potdevin Machine C OE sciatic apiobbiighdeiiceneastoecsceesens 22 
Printing Industries Equip it, Ine. 30 
Radio Receptor Co., Inc. (Thermatron Div.) pers oo 7 
, Robinson, John T., C 75 
Rosback, F. P., Company ........... 70 
Schlosser Paper Corporation. 76 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Company 3 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. ‘ 10 
Smith, Albert D. & Co., Ines... 62 
Smyth Manufacturing C ! 
Southworth Machine Company .......... 34 
Wpploed Bird ieag Co... Baw. nace s ences escesceeesnneccceseseeee 13 
Sta-Warm Electric C y ; 72 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, bme. 20... eccececceeeeeeeeeee 72 


Toxtileather, Div. General Tire & Rubber Company 2 











Uni-mark, Inc. (J. Newmark & Sons).............. Cover Il! 
U. S. Rubber Company, Royalite Division... i 
Warren, S. D., Company Gover I! 
Wilson Jones C hs 17 
DIRECTORY SPACE ADVERTISING 
Bindery Services and sn ga SRE eer eS 74 
Leading Book Manufac — ....78, 79, 80 





Mechanical Binding Index: . 
Opportunities (Classified), -... 
Publishers Sorvice and Supplies 
Rebuilt Equipment Sources 

















MORE OPPORTUNITIES 
ON PRECEDING PAGES 



























































special features 


regular features 


32 Readers Service 


Cc. T. Dean American Beauty Cover Co. 
Emmanuel Burr Amer. Bk.-Stratford 
Francis E. Grady Amer. Bk.-Stratford 


S. Satenstein Amer. Bk.-Stratford 
Ernest Reich! Free Lance 
43. H. Atkins Ff. J. Barnard & Co. 


A. 1. Wunsch 

W. T. Schoener 
Alfred C. Bohn 

J. Raymond Tiffany 
Martin Blum 


Becktold Co. 
Blakiston Co. 

Cc. H. Bohn & Co. 
Bk. Mfrs. Inst. 
Bookbinders Co. 
Boorum & Pease Co. 
Caxton Printers 

F. M. Chariton Co. 
Chivers Bkbdg. 


Morris Margolis 
Bernard Schaefer 


W. F. Sage Commercial Bindery 
Alfred Cahen Comm. Bkbdg. Co. 
Martin Talan Dess & Taian 
8. DB. Recca E. P. Dutton 
William Nicoll Edit. Inc. 


John J. Kelly Edition Bkbdrs. of N. Y. 


84 








41 Photo-Composition: Evolution or Revolution 
by Harvey Satenstein 


44 Unique Streamlining in Berlin Plant 


46 Selecting Your Stripping Materials 
47 New Principles in Collating Machines 


49 Guild Reviews the Causes of Spoilage 


54 A Synthesis in Science 


57 What's Cooking in Bookmaking? 


61 76 Designers Star in Children’s Book Show 


69 Doubleday Wins BP Design Award 


5 The Graphic Arts Digest 


37 Gathered & Forwarded 


50 What’s New in Supplies & Equipment 
52 The Bookmaking Parade: No. 255: by Frank Myrick 
56 Clinical Reports 

83 Advertisers Index 


P. M. Bland 

Lewis Whitton 
James Hendrickson Free Lance 
H. Gardiner, Jr. Gardiner Bdg. & Mig. 
A. P. Tedesco Grosset & Duniap 
Ralph Box Haddon Craftsmen 
D. F. Bradiey Harper & Brothers 
Burton L. Stratton Harvard U. P. 
Walter Frese Hastings House 


Ferris Printing Co. 
Franklin Bindery 


Natalie Norris D. C. Heath 
L. Howard Jenkins L. H. Jenkins, Inc. 
Waiter 0. Gemmill M. C. Johnson Co. 


Cc. H. Wilhelm Kingsport Press 
Robert O. Law Robert O. Law 
Dwight Monaco McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Howard N. King Maple Press 
W. J. Gartner McGraw-Hill Bk. Co. 
G. B. Moore Moore & Co. 
€. Mueller Mueller Art Cover & Bdg. 
Monroe Wheeler Museum of Mod. Art 
G. B. Van Deene Nat’! Lib. Bdg. Co. 
Norman Forgue Norman Press 
John Woodlock W. W. Norton 
Joseph Kinlein Optic Bindery 
Juhn Begg Oxford U. Press 
L. Weissgerber Philadelphia Bindery 
William Ginsberg Practical Bkbdg. 


The Exclusive Business Paper of the Industry Devoted to Design & Manufacture of Books, Catalogs, Pamphlets, & Allied Products 


38 Book Production to Present Merit Award to Designers 


39 How To Use Adhesives: Part 1: Their Nature & How They Work 


48 Texas Plant Specializes in High Speed Publication Work 


52 Production of Mathematical Composition: Preparing & Marking the MS 


63 Producing Juveniles by Offset; Part 3: by Franklin A. Sears 
Editorial Insert facing p. 64 


76 Glue Tipper & Jig Speed Greeting Card Production 


P. J. Conkwright Princeton U. Press 
Leonard Blizard Quinn & Boden 
Ray Freiman Random House 
F. &. Rickard Rickard Circ. Fidg. Co. 
Frank Fortney Russell-Rutter Co. 
Mrs. M. Ruzicka Gross Joseph Ruzicka 
Henry 8. Roberts Cc. Scribner’s Sons 
Richard Sh C Sh ker & Co. 
Burr Chase Silver, Burdett 
Tom Torre Bevans Simon & Schuster 
Jack Sloves Sloves Mech. Bdg. Co. 
A. Siegel Star Loose Leaf Co. 
BD. Cunningham Cc. A. Stratton Co. 
R. H. Wessman 4. F. Tapley Co. 
Sheldon Tauber Tauber Plastics, Inc. 
&. A. Th Th *s Bkbdry. 
Harry Cowan Trade Bindery 
A. S. MacKenzie Union Bkbdg. Co. 
Mary Alexander U. of Chicago Press 
Will Ransom U. of Okla. Press 
John B. Ballou Vail-Ballou Press 
Fred Christensen Ss. &. 

Morris Colman 
4. S. Wesby 
Bruce Gentry 
Bert Wolff 
Nathan Shrifte 








H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
H. Wolff Book Mfg. 








Watchfulness on the part of 
the pressman and his assistants 
is a “must" with all well regu- 
lated book pressrooms, as this 
view, courtesy of the H. Wolff 
Press, Tetersboro, N. J. shows. 
Note blocks in pile to assure 
an even flat spread of the 
sheets on the pile. Photo by 
Peter J. Bernard, Personnel Di- 
rector, H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 


pass 


‘RANK B. MYRICK, Editor 
WALTER KUBILIUS, Research Editor 
*RANCES TORBERT, Art Director 


e 


€. A. FREUND, Publisher 
WINSLOW REITHER, Advertising Managet 
R. McCORKLE, Circulction Manuger 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


RING 
BINDERS 


Nationally known because it’s a money-saver 
that can't be beat. 


Looks like leather - Feels like leather - but 
when it comes to cost, it’s got leather beat 
by a mile. 


Made in a leather factory - Fab-Lea comes in 
rolls or large sheets for production economy. 
Write for your Free working sample. 


Uni - Wark, cue 
113-121 Albany Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
New York Office: 23 East 26th Street 





Make 1955... YOUR year of GREATER SERVICE, 
and GREATEST PROFIT 


Bookbinders everywhere are rendering FASTER service... more VERSATILE service . . . w 
the closest, precision, designed Automatic in folder history. Versatility . .. beyond compare, 


et BLANNY & 


30 x 46 ...60 WORLD’S 
FINEST, FASTEST FOLDER 


i4. Fold 
30 x 46..60 
BAUMFOLDER 


Do you want .... a fifth fold in the 8 page section? 


Yes sir . . . you can have it. Or it can, of course, 
be used after the 4 parallels in the parallel section. 


Do you want .... 8 Parallel folds ... full width? 


Yes sir . . . you can have it, adding your Baum-Roll-a-Way, 
and after the 8 parallels you can. in the same operation do 
right angle folding. 


Do you want .... 9 parallel folds ... full width? 
Yes sir. . . you can have it. 


Never in history, was a precision-built automatic so versatile. 
You can have up to 24 folding plates . . . imagine the limitless 
combinations you can use in one operation. . . versatility hereto- 


fore unknown 


Why not install it on pay-for-itself-terms of 30 months? 


Bookbinders, from Coast to Coast are standardizing on the World’s Greatest Folder Values. 


PHONE COLLECT Kissa , , 


LOMBARD 3-8164 615 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 
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